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EDITORIAL. 
RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 

With the present number the REviEw begins Volume 
XXII, and at no time in its long history has a similar event 
transpired when we felt as hopeful of the future of the profes- 
sion and the paper. The interests of the two are identical. 
Whatever is the business of the one is the concern of the other. 
The American veterinary profession is no longer confined to a 
section of the country; it is everywhere; it is national. At 
every point of the American compass stand men of ability and 
with the warmest enthusiasm for the fame and fortune of the 
comparatively new science in this country. Comparative sta- 
tistics of its progress here show that it is without a rival in any 
of the permanent sciences of the epoch. Its most enthusiastie 
members can scarcely ask that it shall progress faster than to 
excel all previous experiences of the world. Just as rapidly as 
circumstances have warranted it State protective laws have 
been passed, crushing out empiricism and charlatanism, and 
leaving the qualified members of the profession as the only 
representatives of the art. Associations of veterinarians have 
been formed in every municipality, county and State where 
there are sufficient numbers to do so. The nation has never 
witnessed so large and excellent an association as is compre- 
hended in the U. S. V. M. A., with its membership including 
the leading veterinarians in every State and territory in the Re- 
public, and year by your ons so broadened in its views 
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and usefulness that no one section can control its policies and 
no coterie of men its influence. These associations are formed 
for the mutual improvement of their members and the advance- 
ment of the science with which they are associated, and by 
their powerful influence they have gradually enslaved public 
respect and sympathy. Every sign points to a period of profes- 
sional prosperity, not only in profitable employment for its 
members, but in the permanent establishment of the profession 
in this country, not simply in its diversified relations to the 
general public as physicians to dumb creatures, but as guard- 
ians of the health of our citizens and the wealth of the nation 
as sanitarians. We believe that the appreciation of the impor- 
_ tance and merits of the profession is in direct ratio to its own 
_ worthiness, and we believe that its own advancement is as rapid 
as is consistent with its solid implantation as an advanced 
science. Its true advocates do not seek that meteoric bound 
which partakes of the character of a ‘“‘boom,” and lacks that 
fundamental and profound principle of permanent and universal 
progress—that steady and gradual ascension which accompanies 
all enduring institutions. 

That the REVIEW has felt it its duty to call a halt in the 
mushroom legislation in the Empire State is based upon this 
very principle of a healthy though gradual growth. No one 
with sound reasoning will judge it possible to lift the standard 
of preparatory education from the merest rudiments to the 
equivalent of a four-year high school course at one time. We 
do not wish to be understood as meaning that such a consum- 
mation is not devoutly to be wished, but we believe the surest 
method of reaching that goal is to do so carefully, gradually, 
but certainly, with just consideration for the welfare of the pro- 
fession and its collateral interests. We have not achieved suf- 
ficient years nor attainments to place ourselves.in the same po- 
sition with some other sciences which have struggled along for 
hundreds of years, and those who seek to do so place us in a 
false light. We will get there in very much less time than it 
has taken them, but to jump from the ened round of the ladder 
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to the top, omitting the intermediate steps, will make our poise 
on the pinnacle very unsteady. We are going along fast 
enough, and to exceed natural growth is to repeat the experi- 
ence of the glacier climber. 

While advising that amount of caution consistent with thor- 
oughness and permanency, we urge our brethren everywhere to 
push forward, to be insistent upon the recognition of veterinary 
medicine as a high and noble science, her true members as true 
scientists, and her future the most glorious. 

With this salutation on the occasion of the beginning of the 
new volume, we promise that it shall be greater than any that 
has preceded it—great in the sense of the good it can do to the 


profession and to humanity. a 7 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 


BROWN-SEQUARD ‘TREATMENT.—The readers of the RE- 
VIEW are well acquainted with the treatment inaugurated after 
the experiments reported by Brown-Sequard, made with the ex- 
tract which he had obtained from the testicles of animals, and 
from which, if we are not mistaken, started the therapeutical 
use of the various products known in our day as spermine, ner- 

vine, thyroidine, etc. It is true, however, that the application 
of the Brown-Sequardian method of treatment has not yet 
entered very extensively into human medicine; but there are 
practitioners, and quite a number of them, in the United States 
who have recourse to them on many occasions, and with some 
_ satisfactory results have been obtained. 

As far as veterinary medicine goes, with the exception of a 
few single attempts made now and then, the method of Brown- 
- Sequard has not yet survived the test which, if we are to listen 
to the series of comparatively numerous experiments made in 
_ Europe, it is entitled to. Indeed, this method has given a num- 

ber of satisfactory results, which deserve attention and would 
justify experiments at the hands of others. 
To mention but a few among the cases with which the 
treatment has shown its value may be mentioned those of a 
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French Gace viz.: (z) An animal in a very anemic 
condition and in a fearful state of debility, which disabled him 
entirely, was, after a few injections of the Sequardian fluid, able 
to resuine his work and return to his healthy condition ; (2) an- 
other, which, on account of an attack of locomotor ataxia, was 
perfectly useless, was also relieved by several injections (with 
him the treatment was rather long and tedious) ; (3) after re- 
ceiving a large wound of the gluteal region, which would have 
demanded probably months for healing, an animal was able to 
resume his work with a complete cicatrization in a few weeks ; 
(4) a horse disabled by rheumatism ; (5) others suffering with 
old chronic articular synovitis ; (6) a dog affected with epilepsy. 
All were more or less benefited by the treatment of the subcu- 
taneous injections ‘‘a la Brown-Sequard” of to c.c. for large 
and 2c.c. for small animals. The general and local effects 
were in all the cases comparatively of no great importance, and 
evidently the specific influences of the treatment were those of 
a gentle tonic and stimulant to the general organism. 

It is certain that the valuable results obtained by this veteri- 
narian, and which he has recorded in a paper presented at the 
Société Centrale de Médecine Veterinaire by Prof. Mousser, are 
deserving of a certain amount of attention ; but there is a very 
important question which is likely to prevent its free admission 
in daily practice. This is the price of the preparation. It isa 
costly experiment, and on that account the treatment will most 
likely be ignored by the hard working practitioner. Those of 
our friends who have tried the application of serotherapy in the 
treatment of tetanus know already prettv well how expensive it 
is—the dose for one injection of Brown-Sequard liquid costs 
two or three times as much—and the number of injections re- 
quired is such that only excessively valuable animals, the prop- 
erty of no inal excessively wealthy owners, can be submitted 


Epzooric ABORTION.—Much has been written on this sub- 


ject, and in the United States, where the disease occurs more wet 
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less regularly in breeding and dairy districts, many theories 
have been advanced. But more recently, from what has been 
published in Europe, it is generally accepted that the disease is 
of microbian nature. Nocard was one of the first to make this 
assertion. Recently Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, and his 
assistant, Mr. Stribolt, have still further confirmed the opinion 
of the learned French master ; in fact, have been more fortunate 
than he, as “ ¢hey have not only tsolateda specific germ with 
which they have experimentally reproduced the disease, but have 
demonstrated the presence of a constant and characteristic lesion 
of the uterus in infected animals.” From careful post-mortem 
examinations and from bacteriologic observations they have es- 
tablished that the preparations made of the utero-placentar exu- 
dates, colored with the blue of Loeffler, contained a large 
quantity and its pure culture of a very small bacteria, which 
gave rise to a uterine catarrh—cause of all the mischief. 

Bang and Stribolt have carried their researches on several 
animals, and have always found the same lesions, the same mi- 
crobe ; even in three cases did they detect it in the small intes- 
tines of the aborted foetus, in the blood, in the bulb, in the 
abomasum. ‘The experiments of vaginal injections have also 
proved that the microbe is surely the agent of contagion, 
though the period of incubation is somewhat long, abortion 
sometimes not taking place before 30, 33 and 35 days, or even 
longer. Tested with ewes, and a pregnant mare, abortion was 
also obtained. Infected cows may abort once, twice or three 
times, or even more, but always the accident takes place later 
and later, and at last the animals carry their produce to term. 
It is then a kind of immunity which takes place and gradually 
the disease disappears. 

The treatment recommended by the authors consists princi- 
pally in prophylactic measures : isolation and disinfection. Sepa- 
ration of the sick animals, burning of the foetus and of the after- 
births, disinfection of the stables, and of the female genital or- 
gans. This last will also be done before the cow goes with the 
bull, and the sheath of this animal will also be washed with an 
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antiseptic preparation after he has covered a suspected female. 
Bang hopes to find a prophylactic or even a curative serum ; an 
expectation which is justified by the natural immunization of 


animals after repeated abortions. he We 54 


THE NEw YorK JuRY BILL, exempting the veterinarians of 
New York and Kings Counties from service upon juries—those 
of all the other counties of the State having been released by an 
act passed some four years ago—was awaiting the signature of 
Governor Black as the REVIEW went to press. Through the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Arthur O’Shea, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Veterinary Medical Association of 
New York County, and member of a similar committee of the 
State society, aided by State Senator Timothy P. Sullivan, of 
New York City, the bill has been piloted through both the 
Senate and Assembly against unusual obstacles. Exemption 
bills reach without much difficulty their reference to the com- 
mittee-room, but to start them from that resting place it is 
always tedious and uncertain, requiring that tenacity and per- 
sistency which characterizes the genial O’Shea. The thanks 
of metropolitan veterinarians will not be withheld from the 
Doctor, though they will never know the amount of work it has 
cost him until they perform a similar task. ; a 

ig A NEw METHOD OF DETERMINING THE PRESENCE OF OR- 
GANIC LirE.—In the February REVIEw there appeared the sad 
announcement of the demise of that promising young veteri- 
narian, Dr. Carlisle N. Darke, of Guttenburg, N. J., the infor- 
mation having reached this office from two different sources. 
With extreme regret his name was placed among the galaxy of 
those who have closed the books of their earthly accounts, and 
we erased his address from the subscription books. Nothing 
seems to have been able to bring forth a protest from the un- 
witting hero of the incident except the discontinuance of the 
REVIEW, for he writes that he is as well as usual and demands 
to know why he has not received his February number. 
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THE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF W. R. JENKINS is especially 
energetic in giving the veterinary public new books bearing 
upon the profession. We have reviewed a number in the past 
few months, and have before us four others awaiting our care- 
ful inspection. ‘The new ones, all of which are excellent speci- 
mens of mechanical skill, will be reviewed in the May issue. 
They are “A Hand Book of Horse-Shoeing,” by Jno. A. W. 


1 Dollar, M. R. C. V. S.; “ Horse-Shoeing,” by William Hunting, 
f F.R.C. V.S.; “‘ Veterinary Obstetrics,” by Wm. H. Dalrymple, 
: M.R.C.V.S; and “ The Diagnosis of Lameness in the Horse,” 
- by W. E. A. Wyman, V. S. 7 - 

2 A NUMBER OF REVIEW SUBSCRIBERS have failed to renew 
q their subscriptions to Volume XXII, but we feel certain it is a 


matter of simple procrastination in remitting the price and not 
a desire to have their favorite journal discontinued. The work 
we have been doing is one of love for the profession, and cer- 
tainly the rank and file have sufficient interest in their calling 
to appreciate it to the extent of renewing their subscriptions. 
We notify all such that we cannot carry their names on our 
books, and if they fail to receive the REVIEW after this issue it 
is no fault of the publishers. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET of the Alumni Association of the 
- American, Veterinary College took place at the Hotel Marl- 
. borough, New York City, on the evening of March 31, when the 
twenty-six new graduates were formally introduced to the pro- 
_ fession. Many representatives of former classes were present, 


J 


’ loyal toasts were happily responded to, and a very enjoyable re- 
f =©~——_s union participated in. Brother Hoskins as toastmaster was in 
best mood. 


- MEMBERS OF THE U.S. V. M. A., who expect to read papers 
at the Omaha meeting should notify Secretary Stewart of such 
; : : intention and their subject as early as possible for the good of 


the Association and the facility of the work of arrangements. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
THE AIR SAC MITE OF THE FOWL. 


Cytodites Nudus. Ger. Cytoleichus Sarcoptoides. Meg. 


By W.. L, WILLIAM IAMS, PROF. OF SURGERY, NEW York STATE ‘VETERINARY 


oe 


Although the air sac mite has been studied by numerous 
European investigators at various dates since Gerlach’s first de- 
scription in 1858, we have found no record of the occurrence of 
the parasite or a disease referable to it in any English-speaking 
country, and, indeed, find but a brief mention of either parasite 
or disease, consisting of a mere outline, by Neumann (Non- 
microbic Parasites of Domestic Animals. ‘Translated by G. 
Fleming.) 

During my official connection with the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Bozeman, Mont., from 1893 to 1896, the 
disease was extremely prevalent, and favorable opportunity was 
offered for clinical observations, which have been augmented 
more recently by importing and cultivating the disease at this 
college. 

The malady first attracted my attention by invading some 
pure bred fowls imported from the Atlantic States to Montana 
by the Experiment Station for breeding purposes. These were 
apparently healthy at the time of their arrival, and remained so 
for three or four weeks. Their permanent quarters not being 
ready they were placed temporarily in yards where occasional 
losses of poultry had previously occurred without attracting 
special attention. By the time the permanent quarters were 
ready a serious and fatal diarrhoea had broken out among the 
turkeys, followed ina few days by a similar outbreak among the 
chickens, and, continuing to spread slowly during the summer, 

-caused a loss of over 30 per cent. of the adult birds and about 
50 per cent. of the chicks. 

The chief symptoms of the disease were profuse diarrhcea, ex- 

treme debility, and either cyanosis or paleness of the comb. The 
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THE AIR SAC MITE OF THE FOWL. 


post-mortem appearances consisted chiefly of a diffuse enteritis, 
the posterior bowel being chiefly inflamed, and co-existent with 
this there appeared on the transparent membranous walls of the 
air sacs about the intestines, numerous minute opaque appearing 7 


objects, which, upon examination, proved to be air sac mites. 
Inquiry being instituted, it was learned that poultry-raising 
in Montana was generally unprofitable, owing to frequent heavy 


‘ous losses, largely from a malady simulating in symptoms that which 

de- was engaging my attention, so that with numerous natural ad- | 

© of vantages as to food and climate, the major portion of poultry 

ing and eggs consumed in the State was imported from a long dis- _ 

site tance at high rates, and deteriorated in quality because of the 

on- long shipment. 

G. It was further ascertained that the monetary loss in the Gal- 
latin Valley, the most important agricultural area in the State, 

ral was quite as great from poultry diseases as from those of any 

the other kind of domestic animals, and as far as could be learned, 

vas it seemed that the most serious and persistent malady of poul-: 

ted try was that due to the air sac mite. 

his The literature obtainable in other languages indicates that 
various investigators ascribe to this parasite a considerable eco- 

me nomic importance, but none of them attribute to its presence 

ina the gravity which it attains in Montana and perhaps some 

ere neighboring Rocky Mountain States. 

so The disease was first studied by Gerlach,* who relates that 

ng in 1858 his attention was called to a fatal affection in a flock of 

nal a few more than twenty Cochin China fowls, among which ina 

ng short time twenty died, which upon post-mortem examination 

Bre revealed extensive muco-enteritis and inflammation of the ovi- 

he ducts, and in the bronchial tubes and their dependencies, the 

he air sacs, he found numerous small mites, either solitary or in 

er, clumps. Although Gerlach could not directly connect the en- 

ut teritis with the presence of the parasites, he could find no other 
cause for it and concluded that they were in some manner re- 

»X- sponsible for the fatal lesions. 

he * Magazin fiir die gesammte Thierheikunde, 1859, p. 233. _ 
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The parasite was described by Zundel* in 1864, one of 
whose clients had for a time been annoyed by a serious mortal- 
ity among his fowls, losing two or three daily, and finally asked 
Z. to determine the cause of death. 

The affected birds showed no very marked symptoms of any 
common ailment, continued to eat, but became very weak, 
voiceless, their wings drooping and their combs and wattles dis- 
colored and pale as a result of anzemia. Post-mortem examina- 
tion showed moderate emaciation. ‘The intestines were of a 
rose color, with great engorgement of the mesenteric vessels, 
while the intestinal mucous membrane was dark red, the intes- 
tine much thickened and contained a large quantity of thick, 
slimy mucous. Large quantities of the parasites were found 
free upon the walls of the air sacs within the abdomen, and, no 
other cause presenting itself to explain the fatal lesions, they 
were ascribed to the mites. 

Megnin+ in 1879 gave an excellent technical description of 
the parasite, failing to attach that importance to its presence in 
the bodies of fowls attributed to it by Gerlach and Zundel. 

THE CYTODITES NUDUS OR CYTOLEICHUS SARCOPTOIDES 
is more closely allied in its anatomical characters to the 
sarcoptes than to the other classes of acarina. It has for 
its chief characters a large orbicular body, convex above, 
the convexity being more abrupt from side to side than antero- 
posteriorly, giving it a tortoise-like shape ; flat below, extended 
in front by a movable rostrum, which can be largely retracted. 
It has a translucent body, varying.in color and transparency by 
exposure to light and media in which it is studied. Taken 
fresh from its normal habitat, and examined under low magni- 
fication, the body seems almost wholly colorless, while the body 
contents appear as masses of pale lemon-colored oil-like drop- 
lets. The skeleton is chitinous, smooth and glabrous without 
visible markings on the dorsal surface except six pairs of small 


* Zundel, La Phthriasis Interne. _/our, de Med. Veterinaire, Dec., 1864. 


t+ Megnin, Les Acariens parasites du tissu cellulaire et des reservoires ariens chez 
— pr. de L’ Anatomie et de La Physiologie, 1879, i 123. 
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caruncles (Fig. 4), each bearing on its truncated end a small 
fine hair, the first pair on a line with the axis of the first pair of 
legs, equidistant from the margin anteriorly and from either 


AB. Gomstocek del. 


side of the slight obtuse prolongation of the body from which 
the first pair of legs proceeds. ‘The second pair is more poste- 
rior, twice the distance of the first pair from the anterior mar- 
gin and in a line with the notch between the rostrum and the 
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protuberance for the first pair of legs. The third pair of bris- 
tles is located at about the same distance from the body margin 
as the second and almost in a line with the axis of the second 
pair of legs, while the fourth pair is located backwards and out- 
wards from the latter, almost midway between the second and 
third pairs of legs; the fifth pair almost marginal at a point 
equidistant between the third and fourth legs, while the sixth 
pair occurs near the margin, one-third the distance from the 

fourth leg toward the anus. On the ventral surface (Figs. a 
and c) two pairs of hairs are found, one between the epimera of 
the first two pairs, the other between those of the fourth and 
fifth pairs of legs. 

The rostrum (Fig. ¢) which can be almost wholly retracted 
within the camerostoma is conical with a rounded extremity 
pierced in its centre by a circular opening. The mandibles and 
maxillz are not distinct, but fused together to form a tube end- 
ing anteriorly in the circular opening. Dorsally (Fig. 4) the 
rostrum offers no markings, while ventrally (Figs. a, c, 2) there 
is seen a dark line beginning centrally at the base by a sharp 
point gradually widening for one-third the rostral length, where 
it divides into two lines diverging at an acute angle to end on 
_ either side of the circular opening, at which point it is joined at 
an acute angle by a second similar line extending along the 
margin backward to the base. Within the triangular space 
between the circular opening of the oral tube, and the two first 
mentioned lines is a double tessellated organ of five articles 
apparently representing the maxillary palpi and forming the 
lower lip. No mouth organs capable of biting or penetrating 
tissues are discernible, the parasite feeding by sucking up the 
liquid secretions of the membranes which it infests. 

The legs are of medium length; large, conical and strong, 
with five distinct articles terminated by a pedunculated retrac- 
tile ambulacrum (Figs. e and 4) which is cylindrical, ending 
in a campanulated sucker ; the anterior two pairs almost margi- 
nal; the first pair directed almost straight forwards, close along- 
side the rostrum, bears on the external margin of the trochanter 
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a short bristle directed outward and forward, while at the tarsus 
at the base of the ambulacral sucker, there at times appears to 
be another hair or projection which is probably rather a folding 
of the chitinous covering of the foot. The second pair of legs 
(Fig. 6) shows in addition to these hairs, an elongated retractile 
spur, pointing upwards and backwards from the tarsus, at right 
angles with it, about as long, though not as thick, as the ambu- 
lacrum. The epimera of the first pair unite on the median 
line to form a triangular sternite ; the apex directed backwards, 
the base occupied by the rostrum. ‘The epimera of the second 
pair are free and slightly arched or sinuous. The two posterior 
pairs of legs are large, glabrous and almost as strong as the two 
anterior pairs, their epimera free and arched, the convexity 
being forwards, and each showing near its base a short spur-like 
projection, extending forwards; the cox very large, globular. 
Anus hypo-marginal. 

The ovigerous female (Figs. a and 4) varies in size from 
.45 to .66 m.m. long, and .38 to .55 m.m. wide. The vulva is 
between the epimera of the two last pairs of legs, extending for- 
ward almost to the epimera of the second pair, and consists of a 
longitudinal cleft, wider in front than behind, and furnished on 
either side at its anterior third with a short obtuse prolongation 
inclined backwards and outward like the barbs of a harpoon. 

Within the transparent body there is always observable two 
to twelve ova in various stages of development, one to six or 
seven of which contain six-legged larve (Figs. 4 and @), the legs 
readily distinguishable folded on the ventral surface of the 
body. By slight pressure on the cover glass the larvee can be 
pressed out of the female and show after their extrusion ener- 
getic movements. 

The parasite deposits no eggs, but gives birth to living 
young, is ovo-viviparous, and the extreme variations in size, as 
noted above, are due to the number of ova contained within the 
body. 

The male is .45 to .50 m.m. long, and .38 m.m. wide, pre- 
senting on the middle of the ventral surface a well-marked 
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_ sternite with a transverse guard at its anterior end. Penis be- firmly 
tween the epimera of last hind legs and anus, extending over have 
half this distance, conical in form, and bearing near its base an T 
_ obtuse semicircular sternite. The young non-gravid female is acters 
_ distinguished from the male by the absence of genitals, copula- prior 
tion being effected through the anus, as in most acaria. The mech 
-nympha and octopod larvee differ in appearance from the non- rant | 
{ gravid female only in size, no genital system, either male or fe- disea: 
male, being yet developed. anato 
According to Megnin, the six-footed larva is rarely seen, as liquic 

it quickly moults. We have failed to find it except in the body and s 

of the gravid female. T 

The Cytoleichus Sarcoptoides has its chief habitat in the air the n 
sacs of the gallinaceze, especially in the common fowl. ‘They sultec 
have not been found outside the body nor in other parts than lach f 
the air sacs and their communications: the lungs, bronchi and —— Tegs,v 
hollow bones. By reason of their comparatively large size they 243-4 
are readily discovered by the unaided eye, being observed upon beari: 
the thin pellucid walls of the air sacs as small white particles, almos 
like grains of fine meal. At times, they are found somewhat eral | 

widely scattered ; generally they tend to collect in groups. both 
Soon after the death of the fowl and opening of the body, they hair-l 
tend to congregate in clumps within the deeper and darker re- Raill. 
cesses of the air sacs behind the kidneys, etc. Although they the | 
can in some cases be found in the hollow bones which com- long | 
municate with the air sacs, and in the bronchial tubes, they are “Dis 
not as a rule so readily found in these parts, and but rarely omits 
exist there in great numbers. They are readily picked up from prom 
the air sac walls on the point of a knife or needle, or easily alinos 
washed off with a stream of water. They exhibit no power of possil 
attaching themselves to the walls of the sacs beyond that re- script 
quired to maintain their body weight. Neither do they possess to mé 
the power of firmly attaching themselves to each other. A 
Though they congregate in groups in the cadaver of the dead anoth 
bird or when floating on a liquid, yet they are readily drawn oe 
e body 


apart, and unlike many acaria they do not appear to becom 
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firmly attached to each other during copulation, so that we 
have failed to observe the copulatory process. 
These observations, in connection with the anatomical char- 
acters of the parasite, fully support Megnin in his opinion that 
prior observers had erred in attributing to the mites serious 
mechanical irritations, though failing, in our judgment, to war- 
rant him in concluding that they do not cause serious and fatal 
disease. It is evident that in their usual habitat and with their 
anatomical structure their sustenance must be derived from the 
liquids secreted by the membrane upon which they congregate 
and sucked up by the aid of their tubular mouth parts. 
The parasite seems peculiarly erratic in its appearance under 
‘the microscope, so that the details given by no two authors con- 
sulted fully agree with each other nor with those here given. Ger- 
lach figures and describes an acarus wholly nude, both in body and 
-_legs,while Railliet (Neumann’s Parasites of Domestic Animals, pp. 
243-4) figures a nude body, but with the two anterior pairs of legs 
bearing small, almost transverse, hair-like elevations, in length 


almost as great as the thickness of the leg. Megnin adds sev- 


“eral hair-like projections emanating from little elevations on 
both the dorsal and ventral sides of the body, figures the same 
“hair -like projections on the two anterior pairs of legs noted by 
--Railliet, and adds to the second pair of legs, at the middle of 
the last joint, a large spur pointing backwards, two-thirds as 
long as the ambulacrum and almost as thick, while Zurn, in his 
“Tjiseases of Poultry,” p. 62, figures the bristles on the body, 
omits those on the extremity except that in the place of the 
prominent spur figured by Megnin he figures a tapering bristle 
almost double the length of that spur. It is not at present 
possible to fully explain these discrepancies in figures and de- 
scriptions. They do agree sufficiently in all essential particulars 
to make it evident that each had to do with the same parasite. 
Although we assume that in passing from one fowl to 
another the parasite must for a time live outside the body, its 
discovery in a free state has not been recorded. Left in the 
body of a dead fowl in a room at a temperature of 70° F., it 
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ming on top of the solution, or descend to the bottom of the 
vessel, in either position keeping up almost constant movements 
of the feet and rostra, without appreciable change in the loca- 


lives for four or five days, if protected by the tissues from desic- 
cation. Placed in a normal salt solution, the parasites quickly 
cluster together in an intricate mass and either remain swim- 


tion of the clump. If one be separated from the cluster it usu- 


ally rejoins it promptly. In this condition they live and remain 


apparently quite vigorous in a room at about 70° F. for a period | 


of five to eight days. They appear to be quite indifferent as to 
whether submerged in water or floating on its surface. Re- 
moved from moisture, they quickly dessicate and die. 

There is great variation of opinion among the different 
observers as to their power to cause serious disease. 

Gerlach and Zundel were alike positive that they caused 
serious losses among the poultry of their clients, while Megnin 
and others are as certain that the former were in error and that 
it is only possible for them to do great harm when collecting in 
great masses and blocking up the air passages; a very rare 
occurrence. 

Gerlach thought the enteritis he observed was most likely 
due to migrations of some immature or larval form boring its 
way through the tissues, but Megnin very properly states that 
this cannot be, as the mouth tissues are tubular, that the para- 


site can only suck up fluids about it and is utteriy incompetent — 


to burrow in or through the tissues. When it is remembered 


also that the entire development of the parasite from ovum to — 


six legged young, can be watched in the body of the female, in 
which state, if not in its eight-legged form, it is born with mouth 
parts like the adult, it is evident that we see the entire life cycle 
of the mite and that at no date in its history is it able to 


burrow or bite; and since the body and extremities are practi-— 


cally free from any hairs or projections capable of inducing any 
severe wounds or abrasions, it must be adimitted, as Megnin 
states, that no serious results should follow their presence in so 
far as mechanical irritation is concerned. 
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Holzendorff* alone of all authors consulted states that he 
has found these parasites buried in the liver, kidneys or other 
tissues, but while he denominates the parasite Cytoleichus Sar- 
coptoides he neither figures nor describes it and it seems very 
improbable that he really had to do with the mite in question. 

Although I am unable to define the manner, I am neverthe- 
less thoroughly convinced with Gerlach and Zundel that they do 
produce disease and death. Like Gerlach and Zundel I have 
; made numerous autopsies on fowls in which there could be 
a nothing discovered to account for disease or death except these 
parasites. 

Making a great number of autopsies on any and all affected 
fowls available for a period of one and one-half years some have 
been found which were quite free from this parasite but showed 
lesions which would clearly account for their ill health or death, 
others revealed more or less numerous mites along with a variety 
of lesions which could not with our present knowledge be attrib- 
uted to the presence of the parasites, while in most of the birds 
examined no cause other than the immense numbers of cyto- 
dites could be assigned. 

The symptoms of disease observed in those cases where no 
’ other evident cause than the presence of these parasites could be 
detected before or after death, while not wholly uniform, were 
quite as much so as could be expected when we consider the 
area over which the mites may be distributed and the variable 
symptoms possible for their location. Most constant and prom- 
inent of all symptoms was the profuse diarrhoea, the feeces 
being thin, yellowish-white, apparently granular, and very glu- 
tinous, adhering to the feathers about the anal opening in large 
masses. At the same time the bird becomes dull, drooping and 
feeble, although retaining a fair appetite and in some cases | 
remaining fat until far advanced in the disease. ‘The plumage 
gradually loses its lustre, becomes dirty, ragged looking, and 
much dishevelled. If the bird is left to itself it may move about 
fairly well, but if forced to run it quickly becomes exhausted p. 
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its breathing becomes quick and labored, the mouth being held 
wide open. ‘The comb and waitles show inarked but variable 
changes, becoming either very dark blue, cyanotic, chiefly in fat 
fowls, as a mark of asphyxia, or of a pale whitish color in the 
poorer ones, as a result of extreme anzemia. In all cases these 
parts are much reduced in size, as they are essentially sexual 
attributes, and diminish in size with the decadence of sexual 
powers, which supervenes early in the affection. 

In adult birds it usually runs a somewhat chronic course, 
extending over several days, not infrequently two or three weeks, 
and in some cases alike number of months. In some cases 
there may be remissions of the disease, continuing severely for 
some days or weeks, then abating for a time, to almost surely 
appear later. It is fatal in nearly every case. Birds two months 
to one year old are rarely attacked, but well-marked cases have 
been observed. Sex has an apparently well-marked influence, 
so that while the disease existed in the Experimental Station 
yards it was almost impossible to keep breeding cocks, and so 
far as I can learn these suffer most. 

Breed has little influence, the heavy Asiatic varieties appar- 
ently suffering somewhat more severely. The disease occurs 
chiefly during rainy months, either in fall or spring. 

The post-mortem appearances vary somewhat, but are char- 
acterized chiefly by enteritis and peritonitis. 

The enteritis is of a disseminated character, extending 
throughout the greater extent of the intestines, but affecting 
most intensely the posterior portions of the bowels, the mucous 
membrane suffering chiefly, extending to the other intestinal 
coats if the enteritis is very severe. ‘The mucous membrane is 
swollen, reddened and gives a general injected appearance to 
the entire affected bowel. ‘The intestinal contents in the in- 
flamed portions are thin, yellow or yellowish white, and stringy. 
The mucous membrane is covered over with a considerable 
amount of slimy mucous. 

The peritonitis, when present, is diffuse, the peritoneum of a 
reddish or dirty gray color, the peritoneal cavity more or less 
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filled with a dirty brownish serosity, usually turbid. This peri- 
tonitis does not appear to be a sequel to the enteritis by ex- 
tension of the inflammatory process through the intestinal walls, 
but rather the direct effect of the same factor which induces the 
enteritis. The liver is usually somewhat enlarged and pale in 
color. The heart, kidneys, gizzard and anterior portions of 
digestive canal are normal. The lungs are in some cases in- 
flamed and hepatized ; the bronchi, too, are not seldom the seat 
of some irritation, causing a mucous discharge from the 
nostrils. 

To these we add the actual presence of the parasites in great 
numbers in the air sacs and their dependencies. They are so 
large as to be readily recognized by the unaided eye if a proper 
search be made. ‘They are found chiefly in the air sacs within 
the abdomen, and are readily seen as small, partly transparent, 
glistening, white or yellowish white globular bodies like fine 
grains of meal, adhering either singly or in groups almost count- 
less, to the fine, thin, transparent bladder-like walls of the air 
reservoirs; more readily still are they seen upon the smooth, 
dark surface of the liver or kidneys, the dark background mak- 
ing the white parasite conspicuous. ‘The parasite is readily 
lifted from its position on the point of a knife or pin, and can 
be examined on a piece of glass or a smooth black surface, where, 
if watched, its movements may be observed without the aid of a 


microscope. 
CASES. 


No. 1. A two-year-old partridge Cochin hen, property of the 
Experiment Station, became unwell early in March, 1895, was 
noticed to be somewhat dull, laid no eggs, her comb became a 
dark bluish purple, as though the bird was partly asphyxiated, 
the anal feathers were matted together with yellowish, glutinous, 
stringy, diarrhoeic faeces. If made to move, she at once began 
to breathe rapidly and heavily, the mouth being held wide open 
to facilitate respiration. 

The hen was destroyed April 5th by bleeding and an au- 
topsy made at once. ‘The body was found very fat. All inter- 
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nal organs were found healthy so far as could be determined by 
a careful seriatim inspection except the lower portion of the 
bowel, which was inflamed and contained a thin, yellowish, 
flaky fluid. The air sacs and their dependencies were thickly 
infested with cytodites. 

No. 2. A partridge Cochin hen, same age and lot as No. 1, 
with identical history as to date and symptoms. Weight at time 
of killing 9 pounds. Killed by bleeding. All internal organs 
found healthy except muco-enteritis of the lower intestine. 
Cytodites were in countless numbers in the various air sacs. 
Like No. 1, No. 2 was excessively fat when destroyed, but did 
not lay before being killed nor did the condition of the ovary 
indicate early laying. 

Case No. 5. Brown Leghorn cock, aged two years, imported 
from Massachusetts, March, 1894. During the breeding season 
of 1894 he was mated with six hens, during 1895 with ten. He 
was well cared for, had ample food, both in quantity and variety, 
with abundant range, and free access to clean running spring 
water, and had been apparently in perfect health at all times 
until July, 1895, when it was noted that his comb had an ab- 
normal hue, being somewhat purplish or bluish, his plumage 
losing at the same time to a degree its usual lustre, yet he ap- 
peared lively and associated with the. hens as usual. The hens 
were laying well, but the eggs, which showed an average fertil- 
ity during the spring, began to decline in fertility and early in 
July became almost sterile, indicating a loss of sexual powers. 
From this time the symptoms of disease increased steadily, the 
comb and wattles gradually becoming a pale blue, then a pale 
bluish white, and gradually decreasing in size to one-tenth 
their normal proportions. The plumage gradually lost its lustre, 
became ragged, dishevelled to an extreme degree. General 
weakness, with emaciation, became apparent and the bird ceased 
to accompany his mates, but remained apart from them, list- 
less, inattentive to surroundings. 

During the entire course of the disease there were observed 
no signs of diarrhoea. On October 8, 1895, the disease had pro- 
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by gressed so far that the bird was scarcely able to walk, the plum- 
the age was devoid of lustre, the bird wasted to a mere skeleton, the 
ish, comb and wattles pale, bloodless, shrunken, respiration quick- 
kly ened, difficult and accompanied by a rattling noise. 

The bird was killed by bleeding. The autopsy revealed an 
 % exceedingly emaciated, anzemic body; the body cavity contained 
ime a quantity of a thickish dirty gray pap-like fluid. The mesen- 
ans tery showed numerous dark, almost black spots one-eighth te 
ine. one-fourth inches diameter. Everywhere in the air sacs were > 
ACS. found many cytodites ; the surface of the liver, kidneys and pel- 
did vis were thickly dotted over with the parasites. The right - 
rary lung was inflamed throughout and the greater portion of its tis- 

sue firmly hepatized. The bronchi were highly inflamed and — 
rted filled with a tough white mucous in which living cytodites — 
ison swarmed, penetrating into the smallest bronchioles traceable — 
He with the naked eye. The parasites were also found in the 
ety, scapulo-humeral extension of the air sac. Testicles were greatly 
ring atrophied, being as small as an ordinary peanut. 
mes Case No. 6. Cytodites Nudus, associated with the lesions 
| ab- apparently not due to their presence. Subject property of W. 
lage K., a small grade Plymouth Rock hen, one or two years old, had 
» ap- been ailing for some weeks, was emaciated, dull, weak, and on 
hens the morning of October 22d was found unconscious and ap-— 
rtil- parently dying. One eye contained a chaff surrounded by a 
y in diphtheric membrane. After bleeding, an autopsy revealed — 
vers. great numbers of cytodites in the air sacs. The liver enormously — 
the enlarged, weighing 93 grammes, mottled chocolate and dirty 
pale yellow in color, and contracting numerous adhesions to the con-_ 
enth tiguous organs. A small blood clot was present and attached to the - 
stre, surface of the supero-internal face of the left lobe of liver and a 
neral similar clot near the entrance of the vena porta, indicating — 
-ased tecent hepatic haemorrhages. Spleen enlarged, oblong, weigh-— 
list- ing 60 grammes, red and yellow mottled. 


From this hen were taken living parasites, which were used - 
In Pre ogy transmission in cases 7 and 8. 
Case No. Attempted of cytodites from in- 
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fested to supposedly healthy chick, by means of introduction of 
the living parasites into the air sacs. 

Subject, an apparently healthy incubator chick which had 
not been in contact with other than incubator chicks and on 
premises supposed to be free from cytodites. 

On Oct. 23, 1895, twelve living parasites from Case 6 were 
introduced into the air sacs of the experiment bird by means of 
intercostal incision as for caponizing. The subject was then 
kept apart from other birds except No. 8, and in quarters sup- 
posedly free from parasites. No symptoms of disease developed 
and after an interval of forty-seven days (December gth) the 
chick was killed by bleeding and the autopsy revealed a few 
cytodites in varying stages of development, including young 
mites and pregnant females. No trace of pathological lesions 
was discovered. 

Case No. 8. Experimental transmission of cytodites to 
healthy chick by laryngeal injection. Incubator chick with 
history of No. 7. About twelve living mites from No. 6, 
suspended in water, were injected through larynx into trachea, 
and chick cared for as No. 7, without the occurrence of signs of 
ill health other than those attributed to close confinement. 

Autopsy November 6, 1896. No cytodites could be found, 
and no pathological lesions distinguishable. 

Case No. 9. A one-year-old partridge Cochin hen, property 
of Experimental Station. Noted unwell about December 15, 1895, 
being very weak, dull, rapid emaciation, quickened and diff- 
cult breathing, and feathers much soiled, well marked diarrhoea 
present, the fzeces thin, pale yellowish, stringy. Killed by 
bleeding, December 26, 1895. Autopsy: Diffuse enteritis, 
right anterior diaphragmatic air sac contained about 500 cyto- 
dites, right posterior diaphragmatic about 200, right abdominal 
sac 4 oz. of a pale yellowish serosity, slightly turbid. The air 
sacs on left side were not examined for some hours, when but a 
few parasites were found in them. No further pathological 
lesions were observed. 

Case No. 10. A brown Leghorn hen, aged three and one- 
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half years, property of Experiment Station, procured in Massa- 
chusetts in 1894, and was apparently well until about December 
15, 1895, when she appeared dull, inattentive to surroundings, 
comb bluish in color, the anal plumage clean, but there was a 
well-marked diarrhoea present, the faeces being thin, stringy 
and pale yellow, emaciation marked. Killed January 3, 1896. 

The abdominal and diaphragmatic air sacs were found to be 
filled with cytodites. Left abdominal sac contained a patch of 
calcareous deposit, white and opaque, about three-fourths inch 
in area. No further pathological lesions found. 

The geographical distribution: of the disease is not well 
known. It has been recognized in various parts of Europe, but 
so far as we know has not heretofore been recorded in America. 
It is, or was, highly prevalent in the Gallatin and Madison 
valleys in Montana, where it constituted a serious scourge to 
poultry, being more or less prevalent in nearly all poultry 
yards, and when not inducing evident illness or death resulted 
ina loss of vigor, the hens ceasing to lay eggs, the cocks be- 
coming sterile and external and internal genitals atrophied. 

I also observed the disease in a serious form in the Snake 
River Valley near Idaho Falls, Idaho, and am led to believe 
that it is widely disseminated in the Rocky Mountain States. 

In those localities where the malady was observed, the alti- 
tude ranges from 4000 to 6000 feet above sea level, with a very 
low degree of humidity. No reason appeared to indicate that 
the great altitude had any influence in the existence of the 
disease, and the experimental transmission of the parasites to 
healthy fowls at this college and the rapid increase of the mites 
thereby, indicates that if the parasite does not prevail in other 
parts of the country it is more probably due to a failure of in- 
troduction than to climatic conditions. 

The natural mode of transmission is unknown, but it can, 
so far as we can see, only occur by the entrance of the mite 
through the nostrils after they have first escaped or been ex- 
pelled from the affected bird by sneezing or coughing. There 
being generally a discharge of mucous from the nostrils of af- 
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fected birds, this would facilitate the escape or expulsion of the 
parasites. Experimentally the parasites are readily transplanted 
and multiply rapidly. For this purpose we make an incision 
between the last two ribs as if for caponizing and introduce the 
parasites in salt solution by means of a dropper. 

The constantly increasing importance of our poultry in- 
dustry suggests the need of a more extended study of this 
parasite. It seems possible that at any time the parasite may 
attain a wide and serious distribution in various parts of the 
United States, and that poultry breeders should consequently be 
on their guard. 

No treatment of a reliable kind has yet been found, and in 
fact in the present state of our knowledge any attempt at indi- 
vidual treatment is dangerous except in properly controlled ex- 
periments. Like other maladies due to the invasion of numer- 
ous animal parasites, an apparently sound bird may conceal in- 
numerable mites and act thereby as a centre of infection in new 
flocks into which it may come. 

The only profitable measures at present consist in the exter- 
mination of affected flocks and the careful disinfection of houses 
and yards. So far as we are able to judge, the killing of all 
birds in the flock, thorough cleansing of habitations and leaving 
them unoccupied for perhaps ninety days, affords our safest and 
most economical means for eradication. The refilling of poultry 
yards offers a renewal of danger which may be effectively met 
by the use of the incubator. This appliance, whatever may be 
said of its demerits and eccentricities, constitutes the poultry 
raisers safe, convenient and impassable barrier against this, as 
well as numerous other dangerous parasites. This method does 
not involve a complete change in stock and the throwing away 
of valuable results already attained in breeding. The eggs for 
artificial incubation may be safely taken from the infected flock, 
hatched and kept widely apart from the old birds, until when 
enough have been obtained the parent stock is destroyed, their 
habitations disinfected and the fresh uncontaminated young 


stock ot the same lineage is ready to take their places. 
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the EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 
nted a. Ovigerous female, ventral surface. aa 
sion 6. Ovigerous female, showing ova, one of which shows a 
the well-developed larva. 
c. Male, ventral surface. q 
in- d. Six-legged larva, extruded by pressure from body of fe- 
this male. 
may ec. Foot with ambulacrum withdrawn. 
the jf. Foot with ambulacrum extended and spur delineated. 
y be g. Rostrum seen from ventral surface. 
‘MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF LAMENESS. 
By Dr. G. C. Prircuarp, ToprKa, KAN. 
A Paper read before the Missouri Valley Veterinary Medical Association, Feb. 9, 1898. 
ex: 
ner- In the first place do not consider me egotistical if I should 
in- make some statements in this paper which would conflict: 
new sharply with the prescribed theories of most of our veterinary 
colleges as taught at the present day. Neithershould you drop 
<ter- the subject before you have made a thorough investigation along 
uses this line, because after such an investigation, I aim sure some of 
* all you, at least, will entertain ideas somewhat different from those 
ving you have learned at school. For instance, I remember well 
and some ten years ago of reading in some horse paper a few re- 
try marks made by Mr. Robert Bonner, of whom we have all heard 
met somuch. ‘The remarks which seemed to me too preposterous 
y be for even a second thought were the following: ‘I do not be- 
try ) lieve a horse would ever have a bone spavin, ringbone or splint 
. as which had a perfectly balanced foot.” Now, at that time I con- 
does sidered the statement so utterly absurd that I deemed it not 
way worth while to entertain the idea for one moment and so ex- 
_ for pressed myself ; and, like most other professional veterinarians, 
ock, a little stuck on my judgment, and to emphasize the fact a little 
hen stronger added that I thought I knew about as much about the 
heir cause of bone spavin, etc., as Mr. Robert Bonner or any other 
ung man, and that I knew from personal knowledge that some 


spavins were hereditary—a fact that would (to me at least) for- 
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ever settle the question with reference to an unbalanced foot 
being the cause of spavin, and therefore dropped the subject as 
being too simple to engage the attention of a scientific veteri- 
narian for one moment; and kept right on firing and blistering 
spavin and ringbone with indifferent success; and all the time 
leaving undone the most essential part of the treatment, z. ¢., 
removing the cause. 

Perhaps it might not come amiss for me to tell you right now 
how I was convinced that the theory advanced by Mr. Bonner 
had a substantial basis. Several years ago I owned a stallion, 
ason of Riley Medium. He was quite promising, so I turned 
him over to a professional trainer ; the trainer allowed his feet 
to get exceptionally long, and the result of his long feet behind 
was a spavin which formed directly in front on the head of the 
large metatarsus, the enlargement filling up the acute angle of 
the hock. Of course this personal observation was very con- 
vincing and led me to investigating along this line, and, gentle- 
men, when I tell you the result of my investigations has led me 
to conclude that the statements made by Mr. Bonner are entirely 
correct, you will undoubtedly think me as great a crank as I 
would any of you with a like statement ten years ago. I take it 
for granted, gentlemen, that we are all anxious to learn any new 
ideas pertaining to veterinary science, and whether we adopt 
them wholly or in part each will have broadened his vision and 
observation, and although what at first might apear to be a 
trifling matter, as we become better acquainted with the sub- 
ject we might look at it in a vastly different light and see much 
good in a thing that at first thought might appear of but little 
consequenice. 

The inexhaustible subject of the foot of the horse has en- 
gaged the attention of many eminent veterinarians and others 
interested in the horse for hundreds of years, and notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable progress made in the last decade in veteri- 
nary science—yet it is a regretable fact that but little, if any, im- 
provement has been made in the method of shoeing horses for 
the past one hundred years of more. Yes, practically the same 
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methods prevail to-day that were practiced two hundred years 
ago, notwithstanding the fact that the improper shoeing and 
paring of the feet cripples and destroys more horses or renders 
thei unfit for use, than all other causes combined, and viewed 
from a financial standpoint it is no less appalling; and when I- 
look at this subject from a humanitarian point of view, gentle- 
men, I blush with shame for the veterinary profession. I ask 
you in all seriousness, gentlemen, why isthisso? Is it possible 
that nothing can be done to arrest the great destruction of horses, | 
and consequently their values, from improper shoeing and par- 
ing of the feet? And why is it the veterinary colleges have | 
been so negligent about this particular branch of the profession ?— 
When it is so well understood that in an ordinary private prac- 
tice, fifty per cent. of the horse work pertains to lameness in one 
form or another, and again the unsatisfactory methods of treat-_ 
ing the different forms of lameness as usually taught at our 
veterinary colleges, I am sorry to say, is little calculated to build | 
up a young veterinarian just starting in practice. 

Professor Gamgee, in his historical sketches concerning 
horseshoeing, informs us that towards the close of the last cen- — 
tury the ablest men at that time, who had studied the subject, | 
were deeply impressed with the importance of the art of horse-_ 
shoeing, as essential to the State, to agriculture and commerce, — 
to the efficiency of an army and the general wants of society. 
This was the leading idea that inspired the founding of colleges _ 
and schools first in France, then in England. The main object 
was the improvement of horseshoeing ; the medical treatment 
was secondary. ‘These men éimsiibeed the foot the essential | 
part of the horse ; they were observant enough to know that the 
shoe was an instrument of either good or evil; in fact, life or © 
death to the horse. And the great consideration was then felt 
to be, doubtless what it is to-day, a better knowledge of the art — 
of shoeing. ‘The art must have been in a very unsatisfactory | 
State at that time to have called forth so much of an organized 
effort to place it upon a more satisfactory footing. Glancing at | 
the records of the first college in England, its founders were dom- 
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inated by the same convictions, of the necessity that existed 
for a system of shoeing, whereby the enormous destruction 
of horse property, and values, then going on, might be arrested. 

Professor Coleman, virtually the first president and profes- 
sor of the English college, himself declared that a proper 
method of shoeing horses was of more importance than the 
treatment of any and perhaps all diseases incidental to the 
horse. 

All through the century this statement or declaration has 
been repeated and emphasized by every writer of note on the 
foot diseases of the horse. But, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
hopes and expectations, they were doomed to disappointment, 
and the waste and destruction of horses, according to Professor 
Gamegee, was as rife seventy-five years later as the day the 
first college was established. The opinion has been often 
expressed, and I think it is very likely true, that the destruction 
of horses, and consequently their values, is many times greater 
from diseases of the feet than from all other diseases combined. 

By some the present century is said to have been the 
greatest century of progress in the various arts of which we 
have any historical record ; in view of which we might well 
ask, what has been the progress, if any, in the science or art of 
shoeing horses during that period ? 

I imagine I hear some of you saying “ what has all this to do 
with the mechanical treatment of lameness?” I will try to ex- 
plain : it is quite a difficult matter to explain the full meaning of 
the term ‘“‘perfectly-balanced foot; especially is this so when talk- 
ing to non-professional men; but as this paper is designed for 
professional men exclusively, it should not be so difficult to make 
myself understood. Now, the definition I would give of a per- 
fectly-balanced foot would be a perfect articulation between the 
os corona and os pedis ; when we have a perfect articulation in 
this joint we have nothing to fear either from the foot or the 
balance of the limb. You will readily understand from this 
that I ascribe most of the ills of horseflesh in the limbs, in the 
primary stage, to a faulty articulation at this joint ; and why? 
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Because an extensor and a flexor tendon are inserted or attached 
to the os pedis, making of the os pedis a perfect fulcrum for the 
articulation of the whole limb; and it needs no great degree of 
scientific knowledge to understand that perfect harmony must 
be maintained between these tendons, and the only way to 
maintain this harmony is by keeping the os pedis in a perfectly 
horizontal position, that is to say, by keeping a_ perfectly- 
balanced foot laterally and a relative height of the heel and toe ; 
as it will be readily seen that with a long high toe we will have 
a corresponding elevation of the toe of the os pedis. Now, 
imagine, if you please, a poor horse trying to perform his daily 
labors with an abnormally long, high toe; thus throwing the 
articulation of the coffin joint out of harmony; that is to say, 
the articulation is more on the extensor than on the flexor sur- 
face of this articulation, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the poor horse is probably badly out of balance laterally with a 
high inside heel and toe, or the reverse; and is it any wonder 
that we have the whole machine out of balance and that ring- 
bone, spavin, splints, navicular disease, etc., etc., follow as a 
natural sequence. I think the wonder is that they last as long 
as they do. And what is the condition of the joint when we 
have an uncommonly high heel? While this is a condition of 
the foot that we seldom meet with, yet, nevertheless, we do oc- 
casionally meet with a foot with an uncommonly high heel ; 
and while nature has wisely provided the horse with a long 
flexible pastern which would naturally overcome to a great ex- 
tent the ill effects of an abnormally high heel, yet harmony is 
lost, and that elastic, springy action so greatly admired by 
everybody is gone, never to return until that foot has been 
restored to a perfect balance. Now the cause of ordinary bone 
spavin, I think, is a high inside toe. Why? because the con- 
cussion and jar sustained by the joints and bony columns of the 
linbs must be greatest above the highest part of the foot ; and 
to verify this statement one has only to look for a recently 
formed spavin which is characterized by well-marked lameness, 
to find a high inside toe; and, furthermore, when the high in- 
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spondingly removed, perhaps not instantly, but in a few days 
the acute lameness will be gone and the same remarks will 
apply to ringbones and splints. In navicular lameness we have 
the long, high toe as compared to the heel, elevating the toe of 
the os pedis, destroying harmony in the navicular articulation, 
causing friction, which produces inflammation, which in turn 
dries up and robs the joint of its natural lubricating synovia. 
Then follow structural changes, such as destruction of articular 
cartilage, fibrilization of tendons, adhesions, ossifications and 
all the other changes incidental to navicular trouble, and the 
result is a poor decrepit, dejected animal, compelled to travel 
on our hard-paved streets from morning till night, suffering 
untold agony; mutely appealing for sympathy, but unable to 
make its sufferings known, an object of compassion and sym- 
pathy from every passer-by, and should be a monument of dis- 
grace and shame to its inhuman owner; and to think that all of 
the years of suffering of the poor animal, and the financial loss 
to the owner, might have been prevented by so simple a thing 
as balancing the feet. 

Another very curious thing not generally understood is the 
cause of those soft, bursal enlargements about the fetlock joints 
of horses, usually called wind-puffs. Ninety per cent. of all 
driving horses wear the outside of the foot or shoe faster than 
the inside ; and if you will take a little pains to investigate this 
matter you will observe that the bursal enlargements are more 
pronounced on the outside, corresponding to the lowest part of 
the foot, which is unmistakable evidence of a low outside heel 
or both heels, being the cause of wind-puffs ; and if you will re- 
member what I have already said with reference to the cause of 
spavins, ringbones, splints, etc., it will be hardly necessary for 
me to add that all bony enlargements correspond to the highest 
part of the foot. Of course, exceptions will be found, due to 
recent changes having been made in the foot by the shoer, who 
has unknowingly perhaps balanced the foot. What I wish to 
impress more particularly on the minds of the members of this 
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orre- association is the great importance of studying the action of — 


days horses, both while in action and repose ; to me it is the most in- 
will teresting study connected with the veterinary profession. 
have Perhaps you think me unduly exercised over this branch of 
oe of the profession ; but when we stop to consider how few of our | 
tion, most scientific veterinarians are really experts in lameness, as 
turn compared to the whole, it must suggest itself to the mind of 
ovia. each and every one of us that this branch of veterinary science | 
cular has been sadly neglected. Undoubtedly we all have special — 
- and natural gifts that would enable us to excel in some particular 
1 the branch of our profession ; nevertheless, there are a few oe 
ravel principles connected with the balancing of horses’ feet which — 
ering | so determines the future value and usefulness of an animal that | 
le to it certainly should receive our most careful consideration. Who | 
sym- would undertake to estimate the financial loss alone, to the | 
f dis- trotting and pacing horse industry of this country, caused by a | 
all of lack of knowledge upon this subject ? I am perfectly satisfied — 
— Joss that thousands of fast trotters and pacers annually break down | 
hing that would not had their feet been perfectly balanced. How 
could it be otherwise with our army of trainers, many of them — 
s the very incompetent ; with millions of crude devices to overcome © 
oints faulty actions, without a thought of how it may affect the future 
of all usefulness of the animal, the only consideration being speed. 
than No matter should the device produce friction with its accom-— 
> this panying results, namely, early decay, and eventually break | 
more down ; as long as the poor animal can go—go he must. I have 
irt of seen valuable horses started in races that for the good of the | 
heel horse, and for that matter the owner too, should not have had 
11 re- jogging exercise even; and the only reason I can give for their 
ise of doing so is blank ignorance on the part of the trainer. 
y for In connection with a properly-balanced foot it is also essen- 
rhest tial that we note the proper method of preparing the foot for the - 
1e to shoe. First, note the general aspect of the feet while standing 
who upon a perfectly level floor; then have the horse walk for a . 
sh to short distance and notice particularly the foot as it lands upon 


this the floor. Should the toe be too long and high as compared to 
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the heel, the toe will be the first part of the foot to touch the 
floor. In asound horse with perfectly-balanced feet, the heel 
should strike the ground or floor a shade the quickest, or at 
least at the same time. Now you will have a general idea the 
way the foot should be pared. Rasp the wall down even with 
the sole, but do not touch the sole. Why every horseshoer 
should everlastingly cut and pare the sole of the foot into that 
deep, hollow cup-shape I never could understand ; there is cer- 
tainly no good reason for doing so; but, nevertheless, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred do it, and it requires quite a good 
single-handed talker to talk them out of this practice. Horse- 
shoers, as a rule, are very touchy in receiving new ideas along 
this line, and the only way to have your wishes complied with 
is to superintend the job yourself. I have thought for a long 
time that a chair should be established with our veterinary col- 
leges upon scientific horseshoeing for the benefit of horseshoers 
as well as students, giving them practical instructions along 
this line, and with the prestige gained by such a course, the 
average horseshoer could well afford to spare the time and 
money to acquire it. : 
All of which is respectfully submitted. % 


PASTEURIZATION VERSUS PURITY. 


By Howarp B., FEtron, B. S., V. M. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Read before the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association, March 9, 1898. 


The above title has been suggested by a paper read recently 
by Dr. John I. Carter, before the Avondale Institute, in which 
he condemns the Pasteurization of milk, claiming that by this 
process the life principle is taken out of the milk and it 1s 
rendered unwholesome and innutritious. Dr. Carter rightfully 
contends for “an absolutely wholesome milk, produced by 4 
healthy, vigorous cow, fed on sweet, wholesome food, kept in 
untainted environments, milked in a cleanly manner and the 
product kept from after contamination.” Such a milk is indeed 
an ideal product and in no need of Pasteurization. The nearest 
approach to it at the present time is the milk produced upon the 
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“Walker Gordon” dairy farms, where every precaution known 
to modern science is taken to prevent contamination. Such a _ 
milk may be regarded as above suspicion, but, unfortunately, the — 
amount of it produced as compared with the total supply is but — 
as a drop in the bucket. It has occurred to us that in the | 
present condition of our milk supply it is unwise to condemn 
Pasteurization and that it is the most valuable means we possess 
of safeguarding one of our most important food products. Milk > 
is one of the most favorable mediums for the growth of bacteria. 
As produced and sold in the ordinary way it literally swarms > 
with them. Samples taken at random from the milk supplied _ 
to any of our large cities will show anywhere from 500,000 to | 
1,500,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre. A large number of the ~ 
bacteria found in milk are such as cause the usual acid fermen- | 
tation which occurs when milk turns sour, but there are many 
species which ought to be excluded, arising from mouldy hay, — 
straw or fodder, partially decayed roots and the natural decay of © 
the woodwork of the barn and adjoining buildings. Many of 
these bacteria cause alkaline fermentation and other abnormal | 
conditions of milk. 

The question is often asked—why are we not all destroyed © 
by the countless numbers of microbes that are in the air we — 
breathe, in the water we drink and in the food which we > 
swallow? Dr. H. Beauregard, an eminent physician of Paris, 
in an article on ‘‘ Microbes and Man” in the Revue Pedagogique, — 
a translation of which appears in the Zzterary Digest of Jan. 5, 
1898, has shown that the human body is perfectly organized to | 
resist the different phases of the attacks of the microbes and has > 
also shown how we may succumb to them. “Before reaching _ 
us they have already encountered conditions which put them in 
a certain measure in a state of inferiority. The oxygen of the 
air and light are agents which injure their vitality. From this 
fact arises the importance of hygiene. Having reached the — 
skin, microbes find an efficacious barrier in the cells of the epi- | 
dermis, of which those on the surface are horny and in a con- 
tinual state of desquamation. This may be called the physical 
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The skin also contains glands pro- 

) ducing sweat and oily matter. ‘These substances are eminently 
unfavorable for keeping up life in microbes. Should the mi- 
crobes penetrate into the glands themselves, they are borne out 
upon the current of gland secretion when the gland is excited 
into action. ‘Those microbes which enter the mouth and_nos- 
trils, find a membrane lining there composed of cells not unlike 
the cells of the epidermis, and this membrane is constantly 
moistened with liquids which are not at all favorable to the de- 
velopment of the assailant. If the microbes manage to get into 
the cesophagus and so reach the stomach they find there condi- 
tions which are not good for their health in the shape of chloro- 
hydric, lactic and other acids.” 

: According to Escherich the bacillus lactis eerogenes is found 
» normally in the stomach and is responsible for the conversion of 
milk sugar into lactic acid, which is a powerful germicide for 
the other forms of bacteria. ‘‘ Many microbes are absolutely in- 
capable of getting through the stomach and penetrating into the 
intestines, for they have been so battered and knocked about and 
their vitality has been so much lowered by their troubles on the 

road that they end by being destroyed and even digested in the 
stomach. It has been proved, however, that mucous surfaces 
~are not always an obstacle to the penetration of the microbes 
even when these surfaces are intact. Suppose the microbes 
manage to penetrate the tissues, then they meet with new ob- 
stacles. They find in the first place what are called phagocytes 
—that is, cells which are eaters. These elements of the lymph 
show surprising activity, swallowing the microbes and digesting 
These phagocytes are most abundant at threatened 
points. If in spite of the phagocytes, the microbes get into the 
blood, they have not won the battle yet. The serum of the 
blood has microbe-killing properties. The oxygen that is car- 
ried into the blood disagrees with many of the microbes, as 
carbonic acid does with others, and thus it is that the blood is 

_ rarely invaded with microbes in the course of the maladies they 
If the microbes take up their residence in the heart 
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TO- of the organs, even there they meet with elements of resistance 
tly which are often efficacious, such as defensive proteins and other 
mi- antitoxic substances produced by these organs. When, how- 
out ever, the general functions of the system are troubled either 
ted hereditarily or by reason of an acquired abnormal state, such as 
10S- gout, diabetes, visceral, pulmonary or hepatic inflammation, the 
ike conditions of resistance are changed, for these by vitiating the 
itly regular functions of the organs, affect the vitality of the tissues 
de- and particularly the phagocytic elements. ‘The microbes are 
nto destroyed in much smaller quantities and they no longer find 
ndi- autitoxic products which ought normally to oppose their devel- 
OTO- opment and neutralize the effect of their own poisons. In a 
word, they find a field of culture in which they cannot fail to 
and flourish and multiply. The consequences are immediate, the 
n of infection of the tissues begins, the poisons produced by the 
for microbes are spread throughout the organism. Such is the me- 
/in- chanism of the origin of diseases called infectious. 
the From all this it is plain that everything which enfeebles our — 
and vitality is a dangerous condition and exposes to invasion. The > 
the most varied influences can come into play to create in us a con-| 
the dition of inferiority which will oblige us to surrender to our foe. — 
ACeS Privations, great fatigue, the ingestion into our systems of toxic 
»bes substances, intoxication by lead or alcohol, atmospheric condi-_ 
»bes tions, excessive heat, intense cold, are so many elements which | 
ob- must be reckoned with. 
ytes There is no warrant, then, for neglecting microbes and con- 


nph sidering them an enemy of slight importance. It would be 7 
Ling folly to think that we may fold our arms and trust to our natural 
ned powers of resistance. On the contrary, we should always keep — 
the in mind that we have in microbes terrible adversaries, always | 
the on the alert to surprise us and against which we are bound to © 
car- maintain as intact as possible the natural defenses with which 
our organisms can oppose them.”” We believe one of our most > 
valuable allies to be Pasteurization. In ouropinion Pasteurhas _ 
done no more valuable service for mankind than in giving oe 
the process which bears his name. When we think of the vast 
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-number of infants deprived of che mother’s milk which nature 


intended them to imbibe and depend upon the cow for their 
- source of supply. When we consider that the natural powers 
of resistance of the infant are far below those of the adult and 
that by reason of the enervating heat of summer, or the cold of 
winter, or bad hygienic surroundings these powers are still fur- 
_ ther weakened, we see how important it is that they should be 
supplied with food free from germs. 
It has been proved that milk has been the medium through 
which tuberculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and diphtheria 
have been contracted. The colon bacillus is held responsible 
for producing ileo-colitis or the ordinary summer complaint of 
children. Milk rich in bacteria is regarded by the highest au- 
_thorities as being difficult of digestion for children and causing 
food vomiting, dyspepsia, mycotic diarrhoea and ileo-colitis. In 
the absence of a systematic inspection of milk at the dairies by 
trained veterinarians how can we know that the milk supply 
will be free from these germs? We do know that Pasteuriza- 
tion will destroy these germs. By Pasteurization we mean heat- 
ing the milk up to 167° F. and keeping it at that temperature 
for 40 minutes by means of live steam. ‘This has been found 
to be the best method and is that practiced in the Walker-Gor- 
don Laboratories. The highest thermal death point of all germs 
ordinarily found in milk is 157°, so that asafe margin is allowed. 
It is important that the milk should be rapidly cooled after this 
"process in order that bacteria may not develop during the time 
of cooling. It is most conveniently carried on in vessels con- 
taining not more than half a pint, which must be tightly stop- 
‘ -pered and are not to be opened until used. Milk Pasteurized 
: in this way does not lose its distinctive taste or odor, nor is 
its nutritive value or digestibility impaired in any way. It has 
been claimed that by this process the life principle is destroyed. 
f We do not believe that any life is destroyed except that which 
is harmful by its presence. ‘The coagulation of the proteids 
does not begin until 171° F. is reached, when changes take place 
which render the milk more difficult of digestion. — 
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The Walker-Gordon Laboratories are supplying large num-— 
bers of infants and children in all of our large cities with milk © 
that has been Pasteurized. Although they furnish milk com- 
paratively free from germs, it is deemed best as a matter of pre- 
caution to subject it to this process. Physicians are getting re- 
sults by means of this scientific feeding rendered possible by | | 
these milk laboratories that they have never attained before. — 
We believe that the Pasteurizing kettle will become a rival of | 
the tea kettle when its virtues are more widely known. Science | 
has given usa clear light upon this subject. Let us not go. 
back to the darkness of the past. 


PRESIDENT RAYNER’S ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYL- | 
VANIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 8, 1898. 


fellow-Members and Colleagues : 


The assembling to-day of our association in annual conven-— 
tion is an occasion worthy of more than passing notice. It — 
marks another period of our history and it is well for us to look 
back and note how well the year’s work has been done. I am 
proud to say that I have had the earnest support of my fellow 
officers, and that much work has been done looking to the wel- 
fare of our calling. Our semi-annual meeting at Franklin was 
perhaps the most successful we have held during the past ten 
years, in attendance, in scope of work, in pleasure, in in- 
creased membership, and everything that adds to our progress. 

When I recall the early history of the profession in Pennsyl-. 
vania, at a time when many of you were not born, and that the 
Philadelphia Veterinary College was the first lawfully chartered _ 
veterinary college in America, and note the same intense interest 
in professional advancement, I am more than proud of our 
record in the profession. 

While the college remained but a few years in active teach- 
ing, still its influence was good, it led to the first movement to 
establish a veterinary chair in the University of Pennsylvania, 
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PRESIDENT RAYNER’S ADDRESS. 


and two of the foremost pioneers in medicine and surgery urged 
its importance and advocated its establishment. I refer to the 
honored names of Professors Gross and Elwyn, who joined with 
Professors McClure and Jennings, of our own branch of imedi- 
cine. At that time our University was on Ninth Street, and the 
little room it had made it next to impossible to establish this 
department. The Philadelphia college, with but few students 
each year, not enough to support it, without State or private 
assistance, was compelled to close during the session of 1866-67. 

The University moving to West Philadelphia a few years 
later, still appreciating the importance of this branch of scien- 
tific study, kept fully alive to its necessity and established this 
department in 1883, with our esteemed colleague, Prof. R. 5. 
Huidekoper as Dean, with Drs. Zuill, Hoskins and Glass as in- 
structors, and its work of recent years in sending forth well- 
equipped and efficient veterinarians is known to you all. 

In association work our State has an enviable reputation. It 
had a number of its practitioners among the roll of organizers 
of the United States Veterinary Medical Association formed in 
1863. ‘The aim then of contributing to the diffusion of true 
science and particularly the knowledge of veterinary medicine 
and surgery, is still its motto and field of work, and to-day, with 
its membership of over four hundred, are to be found working 
along, shoulder te shoulder, many of the earnest workers in 
veterinary science of the Keystone State. 

The first Pennsylvania association was organized in 1865, 
and it continued in more or less active existence until 1883, 
when its most active members joined with others in the forma- 
tion of this association, that chose for its first President our still 
active and worthy member, Dr. Jas. W. Sallade. With many 
graduates of the American, New York, and Canada colleges and 
a large number of excellent practitioners, this organization has 
marched on for almost a score of years, more earnest and faith- 
ful to all its duties with each added year of its existence, until 
it has a well-earned reputation, second to none, for good work. 
~The Keystone Veterinary Medical Association of this city 
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and vicinity, organized October 7, 1882, has continued in active 
existence ever since its first meeting and added each year its 
assistance to the welfare of the veterinary profession. More 
active than ever, its work during the present and past year has 
made each of its members justly proud of its labor and achieve- 
ments. 

With our other local associations of the Schuylkill and 
Wyoming Valley, most of whose members are active in this 
organization, I assure you, fellow-membets, I am justly proud of 
the record made by Pennsylvanians, and I am more than proud 
of the honor of your recognition as President of such a body of 
earnest men and, after an active career of nearly forty years in 
the pursuit of veterinary practice, the greatest honor I could 
wish for has been bestowed upon me by this organization and 
at a time when illness prevented my presence, but your recogni- 
tion and esteem was never worn more proudly and with more 
earnest and devout wishes for the good of you all, than my 
whole heart has wished for the advancement and welfare of one 
and all of you. 

I now welcome you all to Philadelphia and invite your close 
attention to the excellent programme that has been prepared 
for you and to every enjoyment of it possible. 


By W. H. WE tcH, M. D. C. 


TREATMENT OF PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 


A Paper read before the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, at Bloomington, 
February 16, 1808. 


Parturient apoplexy is a disease of very common occurrence, 
and one with which, until recently, I had unsatisfactory results ; 
and from what I can learn I am not the only one who has had — 
this experience. 

Having seen good results from the administration of homee-_ 
pathic drugs in veterinary practice, I decided to try them in 
this disease. 

Not expecting such good success, I did not keep a very ac- 
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W. H. WELCH. 


curate record of all the cases which I have treated ; but I would 
like to call your attention briefly to a few of them. 

Case 1.—At 11 o’clock, April 29th, I was called to the coun- 
try to see a grade Durham cow, aged seven years, that had had 
her calf the evening before. It was a well-marked case of 
apoplexy. She had been lying on her side in a helpless con- 
dition for several hours. First, I secured her in a natural po- 
sition on her sternum. I found her temperature slightly above 
normal and pulse 82°. I administered potentized belladonna 
and in less than one hour the pulse had dropped to 72°. In- 
structions were given to keep the animal in the same position 
and to give veratrum veride of same potency at intervals of three 
honis. Returning in the evening, I found the animal in the 
saine condition that I left her. I now changed to belladonna 
and upon my return next day found her able to hold up her 
head, and had passed feeces. Continued same treatment. Next 
day found her lying in natural position, and able to take food 
and water when offered, but unable to rise. I then changed to 
nux of same potency. She remained in this condition for about 
six days, when she got upon her feet. Secretion of milk re- 
turned to normal, and she made a good recovery. I have been 
told by owner that she is due to calf in March. 

Case 2.—July 1st, I was called to see a grade Jersey 
which had her calf at noon of previous day. The owner had 
noticed in the evening the cow was not well, and in the morn- 
ing found her lying on her side in the field. I arrived about 10 
o’clock, found her lying in the hot sun, perfectly helpless and 
covered with flies. A few boards were nailed together, the 
patient rolled on, and hauled to the orchard, and placed on 
straw in the shade. Secured her in natural position, and gave 
belladonna with directions to be given three times a day. 
Cloths saturated in ice cold water were applied to her head. A 
blanket was thrown over her back, and her back thoroughly 
warmed with a heated smoothing iron. I directed this to be 
done every two hours. On leaving I promised to return the 
next morning. The next morning, the owner came to my office, 
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yuld and informed me that the cow was up, walking around and all _ 
right. Thinking her out of danger, I gave no more medicine. 
yUN- The sixth day the owner came and told me the cow was sick. 
had I found her very uneasy, breathing hurriedly, frequent evacua-— 
> of tion of the bowels of a thin watery consistency, and pulse very ~ 
conl- much accelerated. She died the following day. : 
po- Case 3.—July 16th was calied to see an eleven-year-old Dur- — 
ove 5 ham which had had her eighth calf three days before. I found © 
nna her lying in the field, where she had gone down some time dur- | 
In- ing the day. After securing her in the usual manner, I pro-— 
tion ceeded with same treatinent as in the preceding case. Hearing 
bree from her every day, I decided not to change treatment. On 
the fourth day she gained her feet and made a rapid recovery. 
nina ‘Case 4.—Aug. 19th was called to see a grade Durham that | 
her had taken sick the day before. Arriving at 4 o’clock in the 
Jext evening, I found her down with the usual symptoms. I pro-— 
food ceeded in same manner as in two previous cases. I returned — 
d to the same time the following day and found her better. Con- — 
bout tinued same treatment. Next day owner came to my office and © 
x re- told me the cow got up shortly after I left and was doing well. 
een 


IS THE ACTUAL CAUTERY BENEFICIAL IN RING-| 


rsey BONE OR NOT? 


had By CHARLES BLAND, V. S., Roxnoroucn, PA. 
Oorn- Read before the Pennsylvania State V. M. Association, March 9, 1898. 
it 10 
and I have considered this subject for several years and have 
come to the conclusion that the horse can be cured of ringbone 
without the use of the firing iron, provided you can impress — 
upon the owner the necessity of rest for the animal, but if you © 
cannot, by all means fire him. I find ita very hard matter in 
the locality I practice to get rest for a horse unless I have him 
in my stable and remove his shoes. . 
My treatment is to cut the hair off and apply hyd. chl. corr., 
51; aquee, = xvi, well rubbed in twice a day for a week, then 
Wash with hot water; aftet three days repeat the treatment; 
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continue this for a month, and in most cases I succeed in cur- 
ing the lameness. 

As you are aware, there are many cases that cannot be cured 
at all, no matter what treatment you use. You must remember, 
an animal should not be put to hard work for several weeks 
after, and as horses are rising in price now, owners will not 
mind giving us more time for treatment. Another point, 
in case you do not cure you have not blemished the horse for 
the owner to everlastingly tell you and his friends about it. 

No doubt many here will say the application is not strong 
enough, but I am satisfied we have been using too energetic 
means very often. I have tried this treatment on spavin, and 
have relieved a number of animals and cured some. 

When I began, and for several years after, I used to fire 
and blister, but seldom do it now until I have tried this remedy. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


‘* Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him, By 
recording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his 
Sac ts in building > up the solid edifice of pathologic al science,” 


IMPACTION OF COLON WITH SAND. 


Almost one year ago, I was called to treat a family driver, 
aged, and said to be ‘suffering from pain in the abdomen. At 
first sight the symptoms presented were similar to those of 
colic, but later they were unmistakably those of impaction. 
Pulse, slightly accelerated, temperature normal. ‘The animal 
refused all food and water, kept up a continuous pawing, and 
on lying down, did so carefully, and lay quietly. Treatment 


was as follows: 
Calomel, 
Aloes, Barb., 3 ix. —_ 


M. fiat bolus No I. 
This is about the usual dose here, as the 3 vi to 


NOTES FROM CASE BOOK.* 


By J. H. McLeop, D. V. S, Charles City, Iowa, 


3 vii doses 


which I have been accustomed to give in the East make here 
Anodynes to relieve the pain, with 


but little impression. 


* Read at meeting Iowa State V. M. Association. 
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walking exercise till the ball would operate, which it did in 
about twenty-four hours, bringirig away a large quantity of 
feeces, but no sand. When the purging ceased there was alto- 
gether a decided improvement. Called again in great haste the 
following day, found symptoms presented much the same as the 
day previous, but greatly aggravated, there being intense pain. 
Similar treatment was adopted, with the addition of hypodermic 
injections of morphia suiph., gr. i. No passage of feeces during 
the second day. In the evening the symptoms became so 
alarming that I deemed it best to destroy the animal. ‘The 
post-mortem rather astonished me. I expected to find some- 
thing different from the usual impaction of the colon, knowing 
the first ball operated so well. The external appearance of the 
bowels were apparently normal, but I was surprised at their 
enormous weight, and on cutting into the colon I found it con- 
tained a very large quantity of sand, broken horseshoe nails, 
etc. (nearly half a bushel). By inquiry into the history of the 
case I found the animal had been, during the previous summer, 
pastured in an adjoining field, which had been over-run with [ 
sand during the spring floods, also the fact as that the horse was — 

an old favorite of the family, he was allowed to rtin sometimes 

at will around town. The frequent visits to a blacksmith’s— 
shop in the neighborhood accounted for the presence of the _ 
nails, ete. The singular feature of the case lies in the fact that 
there had not been previous to my call a single symptom of 
abdominal pain, with the exception of an attack of a few hours’ 
duration one year previously. 


RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


On September 2, last, I was called to attend a draught horse ~ 
with the following history: The animal was apparently in the © 
best of health when he went to work with his mate in the morn-— 
ing. His daily rations consisted of six quarts of oats and six — 
ears of corn, with an unlimited amount of water before and after 
feeding. About the middle of the forenoon the animal showed 
symptoms of colic. When I arrived, I found him uneasy, paw- 
ing with fore feet, and lying down frequently. Respiration 
hurried, heaving at the flanks, rapid pulse, ears warm, mucous 
membrane slightly injected. No manure had been passed since 
early morning. I gave chloral hydrate, =i, in bolus; also 
oleum lini (raw), one quart. In the afternoon he was no better, | 
was lying down mostly all the time from pain. Gave colic _ 
drench, but he continued to roll about, with quicker respira- _ 
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tions, the heaving at the flanks more pronounced, mucous mein- 
branes now highly injected ; about five minutes later he gave 
another roll and got up; his countenance was anxious, and he 
looked around to his flank. He stood with his legs apart, and 
- commenced to perspire profusely, making many attempts to lie 
- down, but was afraid to do so. Half an hour later he went down 
suddenly and died. Post-mortem revealed a rupture of the 


stomach towards the pyloric orifice; some of the contents of 


The animal had been over- 


the stomach were in the abdomen. 
Rupture was, in 


fed, causing indigestion and over-distention. 
-my opinion, caused by mechanical violence. 
NITRIC ACID IN THE TREATMENT OF UMBILICAL HERNIA. 


An article by M. F. Peuch (see March number /owrza/ of 
Comparative Medicine). 1 have tried this treatment for umbili- 
cal hernia, and with very satisfactory results. Of three cases 
two were completely cured, with one application. The third 
case yielded to a second application in fifteen days. Method of 
operation is simple. Take a piece of cotton or oakum, and after 
saturating with pure nitric acid, paint the tumor over its entire 
circumference, passing the swab over it three or four times. 
There is little fear of protrusion of the bowel. 


CANTHARIDES POISONING IN A 
By W. A. Heck, D. V. M., Kansas City, Kan. 


I believe it is rare that a veterinarian has the opportunity to 
witness a fatal case of cantharides poisoning in the horse, there- 
fore the following case which occurred in my practice may prove 
interesting and instructive. Many, no doubt, will be surprised 
that so small a quantity will cause death in so short a time. 

The drug was administered to the horse by a foolish young 
man who had heard that cantharides was an aphrodisiac, and 
gave it for this effect ; now he is a sadder but a wiser man. 

The subject was a three-year-old saddle stallion, of unusual 
merit, bay in color and weighing about 1000 lbs. 

July r1th, 1896, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., he was given as a drench 
in water two drachms of powdered cantharides. The desired 
effects were looked for closely, but, alas! they never came. 
Instead of “ bracing up,” he looked a little sick, and the ownef 
began to feel alarmed and came directly to my office. I saw the 
horse about thirty minutes after he had received the drench, and 
before he had become very sick. He stood in his box, with 
head down in the feed trough, and breathing rather hurriedly 
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The saliva was driveling from his mouth, and on examination 
the lips, tongue and all the mucous membrane of the mouth were > 
seen to be severely blistered. The pulse was weak and legs | 
cold. He looked quite cheerful from his eyes; in fact, his ex- 
pression from these organs never looked distressed till just before 
death. 

An attempt to give him a drench of demulcent with opium 
was made, but he could swallow only with great difficulty. He 
rapidly grew worse and by six o’clock he would squeal when he 
made an effort to swallow, and administration of anything per 
mouth was discontinued, and, knowing that death was inevita- 
ble, only hypodermics of morphia were given, but soon this had — 
no perceptible effect. Gradually he grew worse. He became 
more restless, would paw the floor for a moment, then attempt 
toliedown. At frequent intervals he would attempt to void 
urine, but would pass only a small quantity and with evident 
pain. Frequent passages of mucous-covered feces the first two 
hours, but this symptom was not noticed later in his sickness. 
Perspiration stood over his body, which was very cold to the 
touch ; thermometer registered 101° at 6 p.m. About this time 
he began to lie down and roll on his back, which position he 
seemed to prefer. At 7 o’clock p. M., suffering very great agony, 
and the thrashing about and wild striking with the limbs, made 
him dangetous to handle. About 11 o’clock p. M. a peculiar 
crackling of the joints was observed, as if the synovia had com- 
pletely dried up, and the “hinges” ‘fairly creaked. It was 
noted that the limbs were very clean and fluted; there did not 
seem to be an ounce of areola or fibrous tissue beneath the skin, 
and the tendons stood out like cords of rope. Still he champed 
his jaws, while saliva, with shreds of mucous membrane, driv- 
eled from the mouth, and rolled and tumbled and stretched to 
urinate at short intervals until one o’clock A. M., when he grew 
easier and remained quiet for thirty minutes. He looked a sorry 
sight at this time—lips pendulous and swollen .and body covered 
with perspiration ice-cold. Suddenly he gave a leap from the 
farther corner of his box for the door, but luckily we had it 
closed and barred, but in spite of the precaution he nearly broke 
through it. After struggling against it for five minutes he fell 
ina heap dead at the door—at three o’clock, twelve hours from 
the time of taking the draught. 

Post-mortemed at 2 P. M., July 12th.—The digestive tract 
from the lips to the floating colon was inflamed. ‘The cesophagus 
was entirely denuded of its mucous membrane; its muscular 
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wall, as well as the cervical muscles for two inches surrounding 
the cesophagus and trachea was perfectly black from inflamma- 
tion. ‘The stomach wall was inflamed, but the mucous mein- 
brane was still intact, but could be easily pulled away. Small 
bowels in nearly as bad state of inflammation as cesophagus, but 
large colon not so bad, the small colon normal. Kidneys and 
bladder were not inflamed as badly as would be expected, pos- 
sibly from the short duration of the disease. Other organs ap- 
parently normal. Brain and cord not examined. The blood 
vessels, both veins and arteries, were empty. Heart empty, ex- 
cept the right ventricle, which contained a clot resembling those 
found in acute rheumatism. This absence of blood I considered 
a strange condition. Flesh was light in color, as if the animal 
had been bled. Will some one please explain what became of 


the blood? 

In April, 1891, I introduced a tracheotomy tube into the 
‘ trachea of a two-year-old registered Jersey heifer, belonging to 
Mr. M. W. Palmer, of Kingsley, Susquehanna Co., Pa., to relieve 
the acute distressed breathing caused from internal and exter- 
nal swelling, in a case of laryngitis or pharyngitis. She wore 
the tube from Sunday until Friday, when it was taken out, the 
swelling having subsided and breathing was normal. The 
wound healed in due time. 

About two years ago, this same patient showed signs of dis- 
tressed or labored breathing. It continued and gradually grew 
worse until last July, when it was continuous ; could hear her 
several rods away. In fact, it was very distressing to hear her. 
ye ) Owner said I must remedy this in 

2 >f¥ some way, so that it would be no 
a trouble to him. Upon examination 
I found the two tracheal rings that were cut to introduce the tra- 
cheotomy tube had flattened, nearly closing the trachea. To rem- 
edy this lesion I made a piece of No. 12 hard or spring silver wire 
into this shape or like a speculum. I cast the cow in the usual 
manner, opened the two flattened tracheal rings as in the first 
operation, six years before ; introduced the wire, and with a piece 
of soft silver wire fastened the upper end of speculum to one of the 
tracheal rings that had not been cut. Closed the wound with 
antiseptic dressings, etc. On the cow’s regaining her feet, she 


* Read before annual meeting Pennsylvania S. V. M. A., March 9, 1898. : q 
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DISTRESSED BREATHING IN A COW.” 
By J. F. BurrerFie_p, V. S., South Montrose, Pa. 
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went out and commenced feeding as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Not a cough, nor any symptoms of the distressed 
breathing. 

Her owner, Mr. Palmer, writes me, March 3, 1898: “The 
cow is doing as well, is in as good health, and breathes as well 
as any in the barn. She dropped a nice heifer calf in | Septein- 
ber, since the operation, which I am raising.” | 


THE FATALITY OF THE CaiSAREAN OPERATION.“ 
By A. G. ALVERSON, D. V. S. - 
‘Having had at several times in practice a case of oc- 
clusion of the uterus by the formation of a fibrinous ring at 
the ostium internum, and having in each case tried by scarifi- 
cation and pressure to dilate such parts and put them in as 
near a natural shape as possible for a normal delivery, and 
at each time having been unsuccessful, I had determined that 
when next a like case came up, would try Caesarean section. 
This cow had been in trouble all the latter part of the 
night, at least. The foetus being pushed against the closed and 
indurated os, and the expulsive effort having been great, the 
vagina had been everted almost completely. The cow had been 
confined in a lot with the family porker, and the hog had taken 
one chew from the wall of the everted organ. On my arrival 
blood was still running from this abrasion, and at each succes- 
sive expulsive effort the flow of blood would be augmented. 
The loss of blood had been considerable, but the cow still 
seemed to be strong. The owner confined the cow for opera- 
tion by tying with a good strong head halter to the manger, 
and drawing the hind feet as far back as possible, to the oppo- 
site side, with the cow flat on her left side. I clipped the hair 
quickly from the seat of operation, carefully cleaned and dis- 
infected it. I made an incision some sixteen or eighteen inches 
long through the skin and subjacent tissue, partially cut but 
largely separated with my fingers through the muscles, cut 
through the wall of the uterus, and removed without farther 
difficul lty a dead calf. I then cleansed my hands by a dash in 
carbolized water and started to remove the afterbirth. Being so 
absorbed in my work, I had taken very little notice of the cow 
since starting with the operation. The placenta did not loosen 
very easily, and before half remov ed all motion of the patient 
ceased, and, pausing to look, found her dead also. 


x: Read before the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, at Bloomington, 


Feb. 16, 1898. ve 
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I would like the opinions of iy listeners as to the principal 
factor in the cause of this death. Was the method of confine- 
ment with the body well stretched out in a straight line the 
cause, or was the shock too great after the loss of so much 
blood, or is the operation of such a grave character that death 
is liable to occur in any subject. 


AN EXAGGERATED CASE OF HYDROPS AMNII.* 
By E. S. Fry, M. D. C., Naperville, Il. 


On Monday night, Feb. 7, 1898, I was called to the country, 
about five miles distant, and found a nice black Norman mare, 
four years old, in foal, due in April next. Her abdomen was so 
distended that the respirations were very short and quick. 
The owner thought it was tympanites. I made a rectal examina- 
tion, and, with the aid of abdominal percussion, I diagnosed it 
as hydrops amnii. I opened the os, which dilated easily, punc- 
tured the membranes, and inserted a half-inch hard rubber hose, 
produced a syphon, and took away 60 gallons of water by actual 
measurement. ‘Ihe mare became very weak, so I administered 
stimulants every twenty minutes until she began to get stronger, 
then every hour during the night. The next morning I made 
an examination and found a posterior presentation of the foetus 
and lots more water, so I resorted to the hose again and took 
away 15 gallons more (in all 75 gallons). I then took a blanket, 
folded it together, put it under the abdomen, a man on each 
side, and thereby raised the abdomen, so I could reach the feetus, 
which I delivered. I also removed the foetal-envelopes, and 
found attached to these any amount of small bladders, filled with 
water, in size from a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head. The 
mare became very weak by this time, so that she fainted. I 
gave stimulants in liberal doses, but she seemed to be very much 
in pain and kept straining, so I put her under the influence of 
morphine for two days. I sterilized the womb twice a day, ad- 
ininistered milk and eggs, diffusible stimulants and quinine and 
iron. I regulated the bowels with oil and physostigma. To 
day (Feb. 13th) the mare is making a nice recovery. 


*Read before the meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Feb. 16, 1898. 
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much 


death 
I,APAROTOMY IN HorSES.—This operation is comparatively 


of 10 common occurrence in horses, though with the progress 
_ made in surgery and the benefits obtained by the proper use of 

antisepsy, veterinarians of to-day are less afraid of the dangers 

which were more or less attached to all surgical interferences. 


intry, (1) In the Vetertnary Record Mr. W. N. Scott, M. R. C. V. S., 
mare, relates a case of a horse which during an attack of colic, ‘aati ‘ 
VAS SO over 48 hours, was constantly nibbling at the skin of the left 
juick. flank during the pains. Notwithstanding careful treatment, no | 
mina- relief was ‘secured, and, suspecting some peculiar abdominal - 
sed it occlusion, it was decided to have recourse to an operation. The — 
punic- horse was chloroformed, the skin carefully washed with anti-— 
hose, septics, was incised bya slightly vertical incision backwards 
actual and upwards, the muscles divided, and with care the abdominal 
stered cavity entered. On exploring the left flank ‘‘ two distinct con- 
onger, Volutions of bowels were firmly adherent to the parietal perito- 
made neum and in such a way as to give the intestines a banded con- 
foetus dition, thereby diminishing their calibre.” By digital manipu- 
1 took lations the visceral and parietal surfaces were disconnected. 
anket, The various layers of the wound were separately brought to- 
each gether by sutures and a dressing of iodoform laid over it. The 
foetus, animal evidently obtained relief by the operation, pains were 
s, and gone, slight appetite, movements of the bowels ; the temperature, 
d with however, which 12 hours after the operation had been 101° 
The soon rose to 103.1° F., 104.1° and death occurred some 24 hours 
ed. I after the operation. "At the post-mortem ‘the wounds were 
‘much found in good process of healing, the peritoneum seemed 
nce of healthy at “the seat of operation. The jejunum for about 12 
ay, ad- inches was congested, and so also was the mucous membrane 
ne and of the caecum. ‘The gut that was adherent was slightly 
. To corrugated on its surface, the peritoneum was opaque and 


siight union had taken ‘place. The mucous membrane of 

i that part of the bowels was very much congested.” 
sani (2)Inthe Journal of Comp. Pathol. and Therapeutics Mr. F. Hob- 
day, F. R. C. V. S., relates with details another similar case in 
amare which was operated upon after four days of abdominal 

suffering and obstinate obstruction of the bowels. This obstruc- 

tion was detected by direct abdominal examination at the termi- 
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nation of the double colon ; “it was clearly what is commonly 
termed a dust-ball.”’ It was broken into small pieces with the 
hands of the operator and the operation ended with the ordinary 
antiseptic measures. The animal lived for nearly a week. At 
the post-mortem a dust-ball weighing 6 Ibs., and measuring 18 1, 
by 19% inches, was found in the large colon at its junction with 
the floating colon. ‘These two cases show that laparotomy is 
not an operation to be undertaken in horses, unless the diagno- 
sis is certain, and that even when the greatest care is taken the 
probable sequel is always to be taken into proper consideration. 

RUPTURE OF BoTH SUSPENSORY LIGAMENTS [By Mr. 1. C. 
Jagger |.—This case is rather peculiar on account of the loca- 
tion where the ruptures of the ligaments were said to have taken 
place. It is stated that in both fore legs of the mare in which 
the accident happened “ there were no bones broken, the flexor 
tendons were not ruptured, but merely both suspensory liga- 
ments about their middle.’ At the time of the accident, the 
mare was trotting gently along under a hedge and the rider had 
only noticed her ‘stumble once “before, immediately prior to the 
accident. She gave way at both fore fetlocks and was stand- 
ing with her feet in front of her, the soles pointing straight to 
the front, resting, as it were, on the distal end of each large 
metacarpal bone, one of which had pierced the skin and rested 
naked on the ground. The history and the symptoms point 
very much to that lesion which is not uncommon in the United 
States, cases of breaking down, of giving way of the insertions 
of the suspensory ligaments at the great sesaimoids, with changes 
in the structure of the bones and the ligamentous tissue also. 

CANINE DENTISTRY.—To Mr. Hobday is due this probably 
unique and interesting case. It is that of a dog, whose teeth 
had almost all disappeared from old age, with the exception of 
four good canines and four carnassial molars. With the assistance 
of Mr. E. Moseley, L.D.S., an impression of the mouth was 
taken, and a plate of platinum, with 24 teeth (6 incisors, 6 
molars and premolars in each jaw), was made. At first the 
animal seemed to object and manifested great discomfort, but 
after two hours did not offer any objection. With his new set 
of teeth, which are taken off every day and cleansed, the animal 
is able to enjoy his meals, eats meat and crunches bones without 
trouble, and in a month he has gained one and a half pounds in 
flesh.—(/Jour. Comp. Path. and Therap.) 

INTERESTING STATISTICS.—From statements published by 
the semua of Agriculture in Italy, Prof. Miiller has given in the 
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{ 
only Archiv ftir Wissenschafiliche und pracktische Thierhetlkunde the 
the following table, giving the number of veterinarians in each 
nary country, the extent of ground covered by each practitioner, the 
At number of horses and of cattle which may be called to his care. 
(81, 
On terina-'O veterina-|O -eterina- 
ys | veterinarians. | yiigmetres. | "horses 
al Belgium 570 
the Bulgaria 9038 
t10N1. Denmark 864 
Germany 1093 
1. C. France 1028 
loca- sreec 
aiken 39 
23 
hich 
exor Luxemburg 719 
Norway. 1227 
liga 1678 
, the Portugal... 2263 
had Roumania 4517 
the Russia (including Poland), . . 20961 
Russian Poland —— 

fand- 1598 
it to 182 
large 

: 599 
ested 2388 
nited Similar statistics made in the United States and in Canada 
tions would certainly show that again America is leading the world. 
ges ANKYLOSIS OF THE FETLOCK [By £. £. Martin|.— 
30. This mare, says the author, at the time of purchase had both 
ably fetlocks rather enlarged and round, her gait was stiff and be- 
teeth came stiffer. Though she was blistered twice, she grew worse, 
on of became lame at a trot, but made rather a good canter. There 
tance was entire loss of power of flexion, which was very painful 
was when made by force. The animal was chloroformed and forc- 
rs, 6 ible flexion applied, when noises of snapping of adhesions 
t the | were readily heard. At first the mare was much benefited, but 
-, but | the improvement was only temporary. Plantar neurotomy was 
w set resorted to later on and considerable benefit obtained, most of 
rimal the intense lameness disappearing. She did her ordinary work 
thout for some months and was ultimately destroyed. At  post- 


mortem examination the lower portion of the metacarpal bones 
and the upper part of the os suffraginis were found to be 
thickly covered with ossific deposit, which extended upwards as. 
far as the bulbs of the splint bones, which were also involved. 
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The articular surfaces of the joint were free from -deposit.— 
( Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther.) 

PELvic TUMOR IN A HORSE—OPERATION—DEATH.—In 
the Veterinarian Mr. W. N. Scott, M. R. C. V. S., records the 
case of a yearling which suffered with colic with violent efforts 
at defecation. Suspected of an intestinal obstruction due to 
calculi, rectal examination revealed the presence of a tumor 
on the superior face of the rectum, hard in consistency, as big 
as an apple and somewhat movable. Having considerably in- 
creased in size, its removal was decided upon. This was done 
by making a large incision on the upper wall of the rectum, and, 
after isolating the growth from its surrounding adhesions, it 
was made loose and taken off ex masse with the ecraseur. 
Death took place on the third day, from peritonitis; that mem- 
brane having been injured during the operation. The tumor 
weighed 625 grammes and was of sarcomatous nature. 


To the Breeders’ Gazette.—I have had sixty years’ experi- 
ence in raising and doctoring all kinds of stock, and I often see 
in the veterinary department recommendations that might be 
simplified greatly to the advantage of the owner as well as the 
animal. ‘Take for instance in your issue of Dec. 29 that case of 
stifle. Ifa horse is stifled put a strap around the pastern witha 
ring attached; make a collar to go around the neck ; fasten top 
of collar to a girth around the body so as to prevent slipping 
forward; pass rope between fore legs; get patella bone in 
place ; attach rope to strap ring on pastern; draw the rope so 
as to hold leg a little forward of perpendicular and fasten. If 
necessary fasten rope to girth loosely to keep from being stepped 
on. Put the horse in box-stall without bedding and apply any 
good stimulating liniment to stifle and you will have no trouble 


McLean Co., II]. V. W. TOMPKINS. 

Remarks.—The above plan is a good one and is recom- 
mended by the veterinary editor where necessary, but is not 
usually practiced unless there be complete accidental luxation 
.of the patella, which is liable to recur almost immediately after 
‘reduction. It is not usually necessary to resort to confining the 
leg in a forward position in cases where there is a dropsical 
swelling of the stifle joint accompanied by a “ snapping ” of the 


patella. The latter class of cases tend to prove obstinate and 
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persistent. There is a possibility, however, that recovery would 
take place sooner were the rope and hobble used as suggested 
by our venerable correspondent.—Veter:nary Editor Gazette. 


OBITUARY, 


Davip P. FRAME, M.D.C.—We very much regret to an- 


which took place at Kansas City, “Mo., almost upon his arrival 

there to accept a position as a meat inspector under the ey 
of Animal Industry, from broncho-pneumionia. Only a few 

days previously we had received a pleasant letter from him an- — 
nouncing his intended change of residence and promising to 
contribute some original matter to the REVIEW during the 
spring and summer. It appears that the doctor had suffered 
somewhat from Bright’s disease, and the excitement incident to 
his assumption of his new position, the winding up of his old 
business, etc., brought on the fatal attack. The taking off of 
this earnest man and conscientious veterinarian is especially 
sad, and we extend our respectful sympathy to his family and 
immediate friends. Dr. Frame graduated from the Chicago © 
Veterinary College in 1894, was connected with the Health _ 
Department of the city of Colorado Springs, Secretary of the 
Colorado State Veterinary Medical Association, and a member of 
the U. S. V. M. A. 


THEODORE BIRDSALL, D. V.S.—This well-known veteri- 
narian died at his residence in New Rochelle, N. Y., the latter 
part of February. He graduated from the American in 1885, | 
and for a number of years was a partner of Dr. S. K. Johnson > 
in the conduct of a large city practice. Some six or seven 
years ago this partnership was dissolved, Dr. Birdsall retaining — 
the office at 159 Crosby Street, and at New Rochelle, where he © 
owned a country seat, and enjoyed a large practice in that lo- 
cality. He was a member of the Veterinary Medical Associa-— 
tion of New York County, which appointed a committee at its .- 
last meeting to draw up resolutions of regret at his demise. 

HARRY O. DriscoLL, D. V. S.—We learn of the death of © 
this young veterinarian, which occurred in February from 
phthisis. He was sick with pneumonia, when a fire occurred in | 
his residence, necessitating his hurried removal, which caused 
a relapse and precipitated acute tuberculosis. He graduated — . 
from the American in 18809. 
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4 hygiene, sanitary police, legislation, 


 eareful attention in making post-mortems of animals that have 
_ died of special contagious diseases. ; 
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OFFAL EsTABLISHMENTS (Clos d’Equarrissage’. Industry, public and professional 
By Dr. A. Morel, Sanitary Veterinarian. 1 


vol. 8vo, With plates in the text, Published by Asselin & Houzeau, Paris. 

The author has taken this subject for that of his thesis for 
the degree of M.D. After addressing thanks to the numerous 
professors of the faculty of medicine and of the hospitals at which 
he had followed the different teachings, and paying a respectful 
acknowledgment principally to a few of his masters, in a short 
introduction the author gives the definition of the Clos a’ Equar- 
rissage and of their importance to the point of view of salubrity 
and of their source of benefits to industry, trade and agriculture, 
alluding also to the great inconvenience that they offer to pub- 
lic hygiene and to the dangers run by those who are employed 
in them. ‘The object of the work, says the author, “ has been 
to bring out all that has appeared to us to be a cause of insalu- 
brity in that industry and to indicate all the improvements that 
could be made into it.” 

The book is divided into five parts: Ist, the industry of 
the knacker ; 2d, establishment to the point of view of public 
hygiene; 3d, to that of professional hygiene; 4th, sanitary 
police ; 5th, legislation. 

To have been able to do justice to the subject, it was neces- 
sary for him to know that kind of industry in its most minute 
details, so as to judge its defective points, objections, dangers ; 
it was necessary to follow the work of knackers themselves, know 
of their habits, study their life. The author has seen all that, 
and obtained his documents from close observations in the 
best organized establishments; he speaks of what he has 
seen and observed, he had all the competency to judge and 
discuss. 

Although the subject may seem at first strange to some 
veterinarians (possibly more so in America), in its relations to 
veterinary science ; a more careful consideration of the subject will 
show that in the point of view of hygiene and sanitary science 
it is one which veterinary surgeons as well as physicians cannot 
ignore and the interest that it commands is of itself sufficient 
evidence of the value of the excellent thesis of Dr. Morel. All 
those that can read it will find in it abundance of important in- 
formation, beside much sound advice as to the necessity of 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 


The regular monthly meeting was called to order at the 
Academy of Medicine, on March 2, at 8.45 P. M., with the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Huidekoper, in the chair. The following members 
responded to roll-call: Drs. Ackerman, Burns, Bretherton, Bell, 
C. C. Cattanach, J. S. Cattanach, J. S. Cattanach, Jr., Delaney, 
Dair, Ellis, Foy, Gill, Grenside, Huidekoper, Hanson, Mac- 
Kellar, Neher, O’Shea and Ryder. (19) There were also pres- 
ent about forty members of the profession in Greater New York. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
_ Reports of various committees were received and accepted. 

SPECIAL SUBJECT : MEAT AND MILK INSPECTION. 

Dr. Gill took the initiative by reading a paper on “ The Re- 
lation of Veterinarians to the Public Health as Meat and Milk 
Inspectors.”” He spoke as follows : 


Disease frequently results from the consumption of unwholesome 
meat and milk. It becomes therefore a natural presumption that sani- 
tary authorities should take such means as are necessary to prevent 
the sale of such food. 

In this paper I wish to show the important relation of the veteri- 
narian to the sanitary authorities as guardians of the public health and 
also to point out some of the necessary safeguards that should be placed 
upon the sale of animal foods. 7 

I shall speak of milk first, as the greatest danger of the transmission | 
of disease is from this source. Milk forms the principal diet of infants — 
and invalids, and is generally consumed in its raw state, while meat is | 
more or less cooked. By the inspection of milk one cannot determine | 
the condition of the animal from which it was derived, therefore control | 
and the inspection of cows, together with preventive restrictions against _ 
the contamination of their products become absolutely necessary. This — 
is also true of meat inspection, for there are some conditions that affect 
the quality of the meat that cannot be detected after the animal is 
slaughtered. 

Milk.—Milk is unfit for use as food under several conditions: (a)—_ 
When derived from animals in condition unfit to furnish milk, as cer- 
tain physiological conditions like advanced pregnancy or calving period. | 
(6)—When it contains some infectious matter. (c)—When adulterated. 
Adulteration may consist either in the addition of some substance to the - 
milk, as water or coloring matter, the subtraction of some constituent _ 
like cream, or the addition of preservatives such as borax, etc. The de- © 
termination of adulteration obviously lies within the domain of chem- | 
istry. 
_ Let us turn to the various possible ways in which infection may be | 
introduced. These ways may be summarized as follows: (1)—From the | 
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animal supplying the milk. (2)—From the persons who handle the 
milk. (3)—From various substances that come in contact with or are 
introduced into the milk. 

In how many ways the animal may be the source of infection, would 
require too long a time to describe, but tuberculosis and other constitu- 
tional diseases, local disease (external and internal) of the udder or teat, 
sufficiently suggest abundant causes of infection. These are causes 
which can be determined, we must admit, only by the veterinarian. 

Of no less importance is the inspection and direction of the care 
which should be given the animals as regards their food and water, and 
as regards the ventilation and sanitary arrangements of the stables. 

Of the sources of infection from the person, such as association with 
an infectious disease like diphtheria and scarlet fever, I will not speak 
more, but I would call to your attention the necessity of care in the en- 
tire milking process, the abundant opportunity for infection occurring 
then, and point out that so far as the process is one involving the hand- 
ling of animals and their proper treatment, it is one which should also 
be directed by competent, that is, by veterinary advice. 

Aside from the animal supplying and the person handling the milk 
great danger of infection arises from exposure, particularly while milk- 
ing. Dust from hay, etc., manure and dirt thrown by the tail and hoofs 
of cows while fighting flies and mosquitoes, and many other conditions 
of the dairy go to make up the principal sources of milk contamina- 
tion. This makes the maintenance of a separate milking room indis- 
pensable. 

Meat.—The conditions requiring the exclusion of meat from market 
are numerous. Some of the most important are tuberculosis, meat in- 
fested with trichinze and other parasites, hydatids, hog cholera, etc. 
. Too often inspections have been made by persons who have not been 
trained to observe and exclude more than the most obvious diseased con- 
ditions and whose only ground for fitness seems to have been that they 
had been trained as butchers. That such inspection belongs to veteri- 
nary medicine I think no one will dispute, and it is of such magnitude 
and importance as to make necessary for its proper performance in large 
cities the establishment of a separate division in the Health Department 
to be under the supervision of a competent and experienced veteri- 
narian. 

The United States Department of Agriculture some years ago es- 
tablished a Bureau of Animal Industry, virtually a veterinary bureau ; 
the chiefs and inspectors are required by law to be graduated veterina- 
rians. Their most important duty is the inspection of all meat to be used 
for export. The law under which they act directs that meat for inter- 
state trade shall also be inspected, but for want of a sufficiently large 
appropriation this is only done in some of the largest abattoirs. The 
carcasses when healthy are stamped or tagged, and those unfit for food 
are condemned. ‘To-day nearly all of our Western beef bears the mark 
of a Government inspector, and naturally demands the highest price. 

Local Inspection.—At our large city abattoirs meat inspection is in 
force, both governmental and local. but it is from the suburban or country 
slaughter-houses we must look for the most danger. At such places 
there is no inspection and the result is that a surprisingly large amount 
of diseased meat is shipped to our city, and purchased and consumed by 
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the poorer class of people who are compelled to buy cheap meat or go 
without. In this manner sickness and the death rate are materially in- 
creased. 

To give you an idea of some of the common practices I will cite the 
following: A farmer has one or a number of sick cows that he fears 
may die, he therefore slaughters them and ships the meat toa New York 
commission merchant, who sells it for his account, or he may sell or 
trade the cattle to a drover, who follows the same course. Under the 
present conditions, New York offers an excellent market for the sale of 
such meat. No matter how perfect or rigid an inspection is carried on 
inour city, we can never guarantee the inhabitants pure and wholesome 
meat until the sanitary authorities exclude uninspected meat. 

To better appreciate the relation and the duties of the veterinarian to 
the public health, I have prepared the following summary : 

Milk Inspection.—This should include: 1.—The testing with tuber- 
culin of all cows supplying milk to the city. This includes tagging for 
identification. 2.—The inspection of cows for other diseases or con- 
ditions that might render the milk unfit for use. 3.—The examination 
of water used for drinking and for cleansing utensils. 4.—The inspec- 
tion of food. 5.—Theinspection of stables. This includes arrangement 
of stalls, air space, ventilation, drainage, cleanliness, etc. 6.—The care 
ofanimals. This includes the grooming, exercising, care of hoofs, etc. 
7.—The care of utensils used in milking. These should either be 
washed in boiling water containing soda or potash, or, better still, steril- 
ized. 8.—Inspection of dairy employés. Particular attention should 
be paid as to the cleanliness of the hands and clothes of attendants and 
they should not under any circumstance be employed if they have been 
in contact with or themselves have any infectious or contagious disease. 
g.—The care and handling of milk. Milk should not be exposed and 
while cooling should be covered with a layer of cotton between two 
pieces of wire gauze, this will allow evaporation, and prevent infection. 
All milk bottles should be sterilized, and should be filled and sealed un- 
der antiseptic precautions. 

/nspection of animals within the city limits.—This includes—4A—The 
physical examination of all animals for contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, many of which may be transmitted to human beings. The most 
dangerous of these arethe following: cattle—tuberculosis. /n horses 
and mules—glanders and farcy. /nx swine—cholera and trichinosis. /z 
sheep—anthrax. /n dogs—hydrophobia. A—The testing of cattle with 
tuberculin for the detection of tuberculosis. This includes the tagging 
for identification. C—The testing of horses and mules with mallein for 
the detection of glanders and farcy. —The examination of meat-pro- 
ducing animals at slaughter-houses before they are killed. This is im- 
portant because there are some conditions as fever, fatigue, exhaustion, 
starvation, and excitement, affecting the quality of the meat that can- 
not be detected after the animal has been slaughtered. A—The inspec- 
tion of animals entering the city stock yards, freight and express depots, 
boat landings, and slaughter-houses. #—The transportation of animals. 
This includes driving or carting animals through the city ; disinfection 
of trucks, ete. 

Inspection of meat.—This includes the inspection of the meat of ani- 


killed. .4d—Outside of the city limits. A—At 
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C—In butcher shops. All animals and carcasses inspected should be Comin 
stamped or tagged. Meat unfit for food should be destroyed. there 
No meat should be allowed to enter the city unless it bears the stamp to try 
or tag of a Government inspector, or a certificate from a reputable veter- year u 
inarian, stating, under oath, that he inspected the animals and that he piciou 
found no evidence of disease before or after death. 5400 W 
The shipper must notify the Health Department stating when and how tined I 
shipped, so that the meat can be again inspected and tagged or stamped exami: 
at the terminal express or freight office before being put on the market. conder 
It would then be unlawful for any butcher to sell meat that does not savs t 
bear the stamp of a meat inspector. savs tl 
Supervision of Slaughtering and Handling the Dressed Meat.—A—YTo but it. 
see that this is carried out in acleanly manner and that the meat is not are a le 
contaminated by carelessness and filthy surroundings. fertiliz 
Veterinary Supervision of Animals Owned by the Health Department.— it is uw 
A—Working horses (inspectors, ambulances, disinfection, etc.). A— a great 
Examination, care and autopsy of calves and heifers used in the produc- tine so 
tion of vaccine virus. C—Veterinary examination, care and autopsy of that wl 
animals used for the production of antitoxic serums. This includes ex- carcass 
amination and purchase of horses, injecting toxins, surgical and medical returne 
treatment after injecting, and the bleeding of the same. inspect 
Inspection and autopsy of dead animals. Indust 
Disposition of carcasses of anima/s dying from contagious diseases.— the cou 
A—Inspection of dead animals at dock to determine prevalence and lo- is gene 
cation of disease. 2—Inspection of dead animals in street. _C—Inspec- health 
tion of hides. Dvysinfection of stables. sible dz 
At the conclusion of Dr. Gill’s paper the President called tagious 
upon Dr. Austin Peters, Chairman of the Massachusetts Cattle physicz 
Comunission, who said : woul 
It gives me pleasure this evening to listen to Dr. Gill’s paper and to ag 
note what he says about meat and milk inspection. I think his ideas pelea se 
are all right, but at the same time I think that there will be a great deal meen 
of difficulty in carrying them all out. eee 
Five years ago last fall the New York State Board of Health became a 
very much interested in the inspection of cows’ milk and the possible one 
danger to human beings of tuberculosis. In 1892 they had a bill passed a 
which appropriated $5000, to inspect dairy cattle in New York City. i sae ear 
The infected cattle were destroyed and the owner could claim the cost ise | 
from the State. I was appointed Chief Inspector, together with Dr. be 
Cooper Curtice, and Dr. Gilbert, of Long Island. We inspected the ey 
animals of Westchester and Orange counties, about 10,000 in each county, Pt Abe a 
and nearly allin Long Island City ; we gave each cow a physical examina- “igs 
tion, and the result was that the claims to be paid amounted to $20,000, wih t th. 
This scared them so that they appointed a commission, and they have in dai 
not done very much since in that line. “= a 
In Massachusetts we have a law appointing an inspector of animals mT ssh 
in every city and town in the State. It is his duty to inspect the disinteat 
animals in slaughter-houses in the different cities and towns of Massa- ha 
chusetts, also to go around among the stables and examine the cattle. lhe 
We have no State Veterinarian and the work of dairy inspection is in duced, 
the hands of the State Board of Cattle Commissioners. They inspect The. 
once a year, and the result has been that the last two years the Cattle —* 
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d be Commission had $300,000 to spend, and last year $250,000, and this year 
there is a very strong feeling of economy in this State, and they are going 

amip to try to have only $150,000. We killed about 5400 head of cattle last 
eter- year under the tuberculin test ; we had about 10,000 returned as sus- 
it he picious. Of these there were about 4000 found to be healthy, and about 
5400 were quarantined. This saved $185,000. If an animal is quaran- 

how tined by an inspector under suspicion, we send an agent of the Board to 
nped examine the animal, who as a rule tests them with tuberculin, and it 
rket. condemned the owner is allowed an amount not to exceed $60. The law 
; not says that any animal that is diseased is unfit for human food, and it 
; says that tuberculosis is a disease that is dangerous to the human family, 

—To but it seems to me tuberculin is an extravagant way to work on. There 
s not are a lot infected in the mediastinal glands which are killed and used for 
fertilizer. The law is now changed so that we do not pay over $30, but 

nt,— it is uncertain whether this limit as to value will continue, as there are 
b— a great many cases where people are keeping cows to put them in quaran- 

»duc- tine so as to sell them to the State and get the price allowed. I think 
sy of that where a cow is condenined there should be a system whereby the 
S ex- carcass could be used as a fertilizer and the money received for it be 


dical returned to the owner. I think that in all our States the rules for meat 
inspection should be made to conform with the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. They have meat inspection under certain rules throughout 


eS. — the country. Ifthe animal has a slight localized lesion it is passed ; if it 
id lo- is generalized, the carcass is thrown away. I think that as faras public 
spec- health goes we have to look at it from two standpoints. First, the pos- 
sible danger from cows that are tuberculous, the other, that it is a con- 
alled tagious disease. I think that if we killed badly diseased animals on 
attle physical examination, those which have tuberculous udders for instance, 
it would be cheaper. A cow may have actinomycosis or inflammation of 
the udder, and she will produce germs which are parasitic in character, 
nd to which ofcourse are injurious to the milk. It is very necessary that the 
ideas conditions under which milk is produced should be known. For that 
: deal reason I think that a fixed method of dairy inspection is very impor- 
tant. 
eR For the past year Dr. Theobold Smith has been doing a good deal of 
ssible work in this line. He says there is a difference between bovine tuber- 
assed culosis and human. It is found that the bacillus from human is more 
City. slender than that of cattle, which is thick and harder to cultivate. When 
_ human bacillus is injected between the ribs it produces a slight localized 
; ee lesion or small abscesses, whereas the bovine germ injected in the same 
. way has produced in two weeks or a few months generalized tuberculosis. 
unty, Some counteract quicker than others. 
quod As a great deal of milk comes from outside of the State it is doubtful 
a ae what the result of inspection would be; the only way would be to license 
have each dairyman, who would have to have a certain standard to go by. 
— In dealing with contagious diseases and in using the tuberculin test 
oye . we have to have the co-operation of the owner, for if he is careless about 
ode disinfection we cannot depend on him very much. 
attle. Then Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, of Philadelphia, was intro- 
is in duced, and spoke as follows: 
spect The subject which is open for consideration and which has been so 
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well referred to by Dr. Gill, is of great importance. This subject is one 
that is pressing its importance upon the people of this country, and it is 
well that we who are so directly interested in this work should be fore- 
most in consideration of all the measures that are destined to lead us out 
of the present unsatisfactory conditions, and especially these very im- 
portant ones, meat and milk, in which we are very much interested, and 
] which we by our education are so well fitted to solve the questions in a 
way that shall be satisfactory in a measure to all concerned. 

The question of meat and milk inspection is probably the most im- 
portant one that presents itself for consideration to the United States 
and the whole world, and it has fallen to you to bring this matter to the 
authorities of your State, especially of your city, in which, because of 
your ability and of your training, and as your duty as citizens as well 
as professional men, you should be interested. I was surprised in looking 
over some of the recent statistics to find that with her great animal in- 
dustry that the great milk and meat question, which concerns one of 
the leading industries, that the authorities have not been able to find 
employment of more money to help solve some of these questions, and 
do her part of the work that is going to establish all over our country a 
thorough inspection, and not confine it to meat which goes abroad, for 
our own interest is greater than foreign, and of far more importance than 
the development of nations three thousand miles away. The New York 
statistics show that in seventeen years there has been less than twenty 
thousand dollars spent in the employment of veterinary services for the 
| inspection of diseases incidental to livestock interest in the State of New 

York. She must look to the veterinary profession to lead in this work, 
and if New York State has found it necessary to spend so small an 
amount of money it is that she has not realized how great is the human 
responsibility. How far this subject relates to our profession is our 
duty to educate public opinion and public sentiment. The avenues of 
opinion are multiple in number. However, every citizen appreciates the 
dangers there are in the supply of milk, not alone from the animals but 
from conditions that are incidental to its delivery to the consumer, for 
it is known how susceptible the product of milk is, and therefore special 
care must be taken to prevent it from being contaminated. 

We, as veterinarians, know particularly of the very great dangers 
there are. We know the different kinds of milk; we know of the bad 
sanitary conditions of stables ; we know the care needed for animals ; we 
; know all the dangers of food, and how important they are for a good 
milk supply. We cannot obtain an ideal one at first, but that is some- 
thing which is sure to come in time. I think it is a sad state of affairs 
if a city cannot place some value on its products and control the intro- 
‘ duction of only good and wholesome products. It is certain the estab- 
lishment of a system of meat and milk inspection is needed, and that we 
. must lead in trying to formulate suggestions for this work. In Massa- 
; chusetts and Pennsylvania this work has been going on, not as rapidly 
as we would like, but the agitation is being kept up. It is the purpose 
of this meeting to bring this very important subject to the attention of 
the people of New York. 


Dr. Leonard Pearson, Dean of the Veterinary Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and State Veterinarian of 
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the Keystone State, being next called upon, addressed the meet- 
ing. He said: 


This subject was under discussion at the U.S. V. M. A. meeting at 
Des Moines three years ago, and at that time there were some who advo- 
cated it, but one of the speakers doubted the efficiency of these sanitary 
measures, and of the power of veterinarians to control them. 

In approaching this subject we must not do it as the man who was in 
danger and compelled to pray, and as he doubted the existence of a God, 
he said, ‘‘ Oh! God, if there be one in heaven, if there is one, protect me 
if you have power.’’ We do not want to goat this in that way. We 
want to know if there are dangers, how they can be avoided. Of course, 
there are some who will say that veterinarians recommend these measures 
because they will be employed, because they will receive money, and of 
‘course it may be that motives of that kind will be found, but there are 
other reasons, and because they are the best experts on these questions. 

Meat inspection is nothing more nor less than applied comparative 
pathology, so that if meat inspection is to be efficient it must be carried 
out by those who have had some training in that line; this also applies 
to milk inspection. Is there any danger from the ingestion of milk from 
a tuberculous cow? Dr. Peters admits that there is danger from the 
consumption of milk from a tuberculous cow, and I have no doubt that 
Dr. Peters has seen a great many that prove to be excessively diseased 
who seemed to be healthy during life. It is an unquestionable truth 
that cows who appear to be well can produce bad milk. Cows’ milk has 
been found that killed thirteen per cent. of guinea-pigs, showing that the 
active tubercle bacilli were there. Of course, whether they were numer- 
ous enough to infect a person, no one can tell, for no one will use milk 
of that character. 

It is said by those who are informed on this subject that there is no 
case on record where it has been shown conclusively that tuberculosis 
has been conveyed by the use of milk. That is unquestionably true; 
there is no case on record where we are able to say positively, but at the 
same time we know that the germ of tuberculosis in the cow is the same 
as tuberculosis in man; we know that cows furnish milk containing large 
numbers of tubercle bacilli, and that in many cases people have tubercu- 
losis in the intestinal tract. When a child from a healthy family con- 
tracts tuberculosis and dies, there is often a great deal of circumstantial 
evidence to uphold our theory, and men have been hung on circumstan- 
tial evidence no stronger than we have. 

The experimental work that has been carried on in Massachusetts has 
gone to show that there is a slight physical difference between the tub- 
ercle bacilli of cattle and man. They also show that when these two are 
injected in cows, the bovine is more virulent than the human, and that 
the germs from the bovine will kill a man quicker than those from 
human. We do know that where a germ has been grown in a num- 
ber of generations it acquires a higher degree of virulence than it has 
after it has been carried through a few generations. Germs from the 
bovine source injected into horses will kill quicker than from the human, 
and we all know that horses are not susceptible to tuberculosis. 

We will never know that human beings contract tuberculosis from 
drinking milk until we are able to take a man and lock him up in a glass 
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cage, using strict antiseptic precautions, and feed him on suspected milk. 
At the same time we physicians and everybody believe that the dust in 
rooms that have been occupied by consumptives, and the dust on the 
street where they have expectorated is a means of spreading the disease, 
and the Board of Health believes that it is dangerous for consumiptives to 
expectorate on the floors of public conveyances. We have not found a 
single case where an individual has contracted tuberculosis in that way. 

So long as we recognize these dangers it is our duty to avoid them, 
and so long as persons die from tuberculosis it is a veterinarian’s and 
human physician’s duty to remove the causes, which means the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of meat and milk which is not healthy. 

You may think Iam assuming too much when I say that you will 
have meat and milk inspection, and you may think so especially because 
I am not amember of Tammany Hall, but I repeat that you will have meat 
and milk inspection in this city carried out by veterinarians, and I say 
so because we can see this system now growing all over the world. It is 
a reform that is sure to come, and notwithstanding your experience here 
in New York, it is stated frequently that reforms never go backwards, 
and this is true of sanitary reforms to a greater extent than it is to po- 
litical. 

The value of meat inspection has been tested in the most advanced 
cities of Europe and it is growing each year more and more. This is not 
only true of Europe, but it is also true of the United States, for ten years 
ago there was not a veterinarian employed in this capacity, whereas now 
there are approximately about 150 veterinarians in the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are two in Pennsylvania, another soon to be appointed, 
and these three will be assisted by two or three laymen who will no 
doubt be replaced by veterinarians. 

I have no doubt that it will reach New York City and that when it 
comes it will find the surroundings congenial, and before long New York 
will have a thorough meat inspection carried out by the only men who 
can do work of this kind, carried out by veterinarians. 


Prof. R. W. Hickman, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
followed Dr. Pearson, in the following manner : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—I have greatly enjoyed and been very 
much interested in the paper read by Dr. Gill, the essayist of the even- 
ing, and likewise in listening to the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
followed him. 

I have a keen appreciation of the importance of the relation of veter- 
inarians to the public health as inspectors of meat and milk, and while 
I shall not occupy any more time in speaking of the diseases and con- 
ditions which render these animal food products unfit for human food, I 
shall direct what I have to say more particularly to the subject, and to 
the two means by which the qualifications of meat and milk inspectors 
are acquired. The two means alluded to will be manifest as I proceed. 

All things being equal, I think it will be admitted that the knowl- 
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edge resulting from experience or contact with an object, especially if 


that object be a living creature, will be of a more practically valuable 
sort than if attained by promiscuous, general, or special reading. If this 
proposition is patent, so, likewise, must be the fact that the adaptability 
and the capabilities of the educated and trained veterinarian render his 
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relations to the public health, as an inspector of meat and milk—the > 
chief articles of food of well-fed humanity—of infinitely closer and — 
greater importance than is possible to members of our sister profession 
or any other class of individuals ; for the veterinarian, by contact aed 
training, is alone fitted as health mediator and judge of animal products — 
for food consumption. (Not, by any means, however, for the reason ad- | 
vanced by the man who knew all about swine; namely, because he 
‘was raised among them,’’ and yet, I would not for a moment ieee 
ciate the adv antages of association.) 

Having already strayed ‘‘ from the sublime to the ridiculous,’’ let us 
allow our thought for a moment to dwell upon the esthetic, and bring q 
within our mental vision, using as an illustration, the Golden Rod in — 
the early autumn. Thus, the mental attainment in medical science that — 


is acquired through studious application to books may be compared to 
the bud. The after development, to the bloom, its fullness, of course, de- 
pending upon soil, environment, and the natural vigor of the plant, or, 
if you please, the talent and persistence of the individual. 

The Golden Rod, as an illustration in point, occurred to my mind be- 
cause of its being the national flower, and at the same time suggestive 
in name of the golden rule; for, next in value to the mental attainment 
of an inspector of animal food products, would closely follow his practi-— 
cal experience—the result of contact, handling and association. In fact, 
I believe it impossible to separate or differentiate the value of these two | 
sources of education and development, since they must be so intimately 
related that either one without the other would fail to qualify an indi- 
vidual for the performance of the exceedingly important duties of i inspec- 
tor of meat and milk. The family physician gains his most valuable in- 
formation through hospital and other practice upon subjects of his own 
race. By these means he learns to apply his knowledge, which knowl- 
edge, by association, experience and contact, becomes enhanced; but 
the very means of his development, and the nature of his professional 
duties debar him, disqualify him, for lines of practical work which must 
of necessity fit the veterinary physician and surgeon for the functions of pa 
his office, and the fulfilment of the obligations he has assumed in the 
interests of science and humanity. 

Therefore, let the family physician, the agriculturist, the slaughterer 
and packer, the milk producer and vender, attend to his respective duties 
as such, leaving the determination of the fitness of animals and their 
products for food consumption to the veterinarian, who devotes his life, 
his abilities and his energies to the acquirement of such wisdom and the 
execution of such obligations as devolve upon him; which, because of 
evident circumstances and conditions, make him a true savant in ques- 
tions of hygiene as pertaining to domesticated animals and their prod- 
ucts, and their relative values, uses, and fitness for human food. 

It is true that medical science (I use the term advisedly, for the 
greater number of its varied branches are true sciences) has made its ad- 

vancement chiefly through experimentation upon the lower animals. 
It is probably equally true that both branches are advancing in equal 
ratio. The results of such experimentation, however, as applied to the 
veterinary branch of medicine, lead to knowledge that is more or less 
Positive, while, as applied to the other branch, and the genus homo, it 
can be but relative. 
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I think it has been clearly shown that the work of meat and milk in- 
spection belongs exclusively to the veterinarian, and likewise the im- 
portance of having qualified representative members of the profession in 
every State or municipal board of health. I am sorry that this claim is 
not more generally recognized, and that it is possible and pertinent for 
such editorial squibs to appear as I noticed in the Feb. 5th Rural New 
Yorker, t.e.. ‘* The New York State Board of Health has been expending 
a little money in testing the dairy herds at State institutions. This 
serves to protect the inmates from diseased milk and sets a good ex- 
ample. . . . While we are thinking about the State Board of 
Health, it occurs to us that a veterinarian or two would not be out of 
place upon it. Very likely it may have to pass upon the fitness of men 
for herd testing, and physicians do not get such training in comparative 
medicine as would be useful in that event.’’ 

I believe it just, proper, and essential that the veterinary profession 
have representation in every scientific body, State, municipal, corporate, 
or otherwise, where the subject of the ve/ation of the diseases of man and 
animals, or the fitness of animal products for human food is investi- 
gated and passed upon; and I believe that such bodies or associations of 
men will make more rapid advancement by such accesstons to their or- 
ganizations ; and, finally, I am of the opinion that none but veterinarians 
should act in the capacity of inspectors of animals and their products, 
such as meat and milk. 


Dr. W. Herbert Lowe, State Veterinarian of New Jersey, 
and late Veterinary Inspector of the Port of New York, was the 


next speaker. He said: 

I have been very much interested in Dr. Gill’s paper and so far as 
the other addresses went. 

This subject of meat and milk inspection is certainly a very impor- 
tant one, and veterinarians have to go into it carefully, slowly, and of 
course thoroughly. People will have to be educated up to what veteri- 
nary science will do for them. 

In speaking of meat and milk inspection most of the speakers dwelt 
on tuberculosis, but I think our laws in regard to the inspection of dis- 
eases of animals should be general, and applied to all the diseases that 
are communicable from the animal to mankind, and not to tuberculosis 
alone, but no doubt tuberculosis is the most important that we have at 
the present time. I think we all recollect when pleuro-pneumonia was 
so prevalent, and all investigations were directed in that direction. 

Any of us that may have any influence in shaping what is to be done 
in that line know that we must have legislation, not directed towards 
tuberculosis, but all animal diseases. 

I think no great results will be reached by destroying infected ani- 
mals until we pay more attention to breeding, and to sanitary con- 
ditions. Carelessness in this line often produces the same disease or 
some other diseases, and we all know that the sounder the animal the 
better able it is to resist infection. It is well known, I think, that every 
man who drinks tuberculous milk and eats tuberculous meat does not 
contract tuberculosis. There is a great deal to accomplish in the line of 
breeding, which largely depends on more careful selection of the stock, 
for sometimes one infected bull will cause a great deal of harm. 
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In New Jersey we have labored under considerable disadvantage by _ 
reason of not having legislation. The State Board of Health has con- _ 
trol over all diseases of animals, then we have the Dairy Commission, | 
and we have a Tuberculosis Commission vested with full power to deal — 
with tuberculosis ; therefore if a man has a diseased animal he has to _ 


New spend a good deal of time in finding out which one he has to consult. 
ling A practical and experienced veterinarian should examine animals 
This first, then the power of the other commissions could be applied. Not 
<a very long ago we had a typhoid epidemic in Paterson, N. J., and there 
| of were a great many deaths. The investigation traced it toacertain dairy _ 
t of in Sussex County, where it was found that they had what was called a 
ves walking case of typhoid fever. This milk was shipped to different parts 
itive of the State, and could not be traced by lack of facilities. ee 
“— The discussion was closed by the essayist. a 
rate, Under the head of new business it was moved and seconded 
and that a committee of three be appointed to draw up resolutions 
ye on the death of Theodore Birdsall. Carried. 
ae Moved by Dr. Bell, that a committee be appointed to draw 
-jans up resolutions expressive of the feelings of this meeting in rela- 
acts, tion to the importance of meat and milk inspection to the 
health of the general public, and the necessity for the appoint- 
sey, ment of veterinarians by boards of health as such inspectors. 
the Seconded. Carried. 
Moved by Dr. O’Shea, that a vote of thanks be extended to 
. * Dr. Gill for his paper, and to Drs. Peters, Hoskins, Pearson, 
Hickman and Lowe for the discussion. Seconded. Carried. 
ipor- 
al at _ Moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. 
-teri- . ROBERT W. ELLIS, D. V. S., Secretary. 
welt 
~ OHIO STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
losis The fifteenth annual session convened in the parlors of the 
idles Hotel Goodale, Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 12, 1898. 
aes The session was called to order by the President, Dr. E. H. 
done Shepard, of Cleveland, at 7.45 Pp. M. 
vards Roll-call showed the following members present: Drs. S. 
E. Bretz, Little Sandusky; J. H. Blattenburg, Lima; H. M. 
ot Ball, Columbus; T. B. Cotton, Mt. Vernon; L. W. Carl, Col- 
oa umbus ; J. D. Fair, Berlin; W. H. Gribble, Elyria; T. B. Hil- 
| the lock, Columbus ; S. H. Kent,-Cadiz; W: A. Labron, Xenia; S. 
every D. Meyers, Wilmington; J. A. Meagher, Glendale; W. J. Tor- 
de tence, Cleveland; D. S. White, Columbus ;, Walter Shaw, Day- 


ton, 
As visitors we had Drs. W. C. Fair, Cleveland ; J. V. New- 
ton, Toledo; C. E. Leist, Columbus; H. D. Miller, Sunbury ; 


tock, 
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Benj. Schmidt, Wapakoneta; J. E. Foster, Coschocton; R. J. 
Michener, Lebanon; C. B. Frederick, Louisville ; D. F. Lav- 
ery, Columbus; J. G. Boyd, Columbus, and students of the Vet- 
erinary Department of the Ohio State University; R. L. Me- 
Clelland, Andover; C. J. Morrow, Tiro; Wm. Eddy, East 
Cleveland. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and with slight 
change as regarded time of day, were approved. 

The first order of business was the nomination and election 
of officers for 1898. Drs. Hillock and Torrence named Dr. 
Shaw for President; no other nominations. Drs. Cotton and 
Shaw nominated Dr. Torrence for First Vice-President ; no 
other nominations. Drs. Bretz and Myers nominated Dr. Carl 
for Second Vice-President ; no other nominations. Drs. Gribble 
and Shaw nominated Dr. S. D. Meyer for Third Vice-President ; 
no other nominations. Drs. Shaw and Torrence nominated Dr. 
Gribble for Secretary, and Drs. Shaw and Cotton nominated Dr. 
Hillock for Treasurer. 

For once in the history of the association there was no con- 
test for any office; so, upon motion, the rules were suspended 
and the Secretary instructed to cast the vote of the association 
for all nominees. 

The Secretary cast fifteen votes, then the chair declared the 
following to be the duly elected officers: President, W. Shaw, 
V. S., Dayton; First Vice-President, W. J. Torrence, V. S., 
Cleveland ; Second Vice-President, L. W. Carl, V. S., Colum- 
bus; Third Vice-President, S. D. Meyers, V. S., Wilmington ; 
Secretary, W. H. Gribble, D. V. S., Elyria; Treasurer, T. B. 
Hillock, V. S., Columbus. Dr. Hillock has held the office of 
Treasurer since January, 1890, and Dr. Gribble of Secretary 
since January, 1891. 

Under the call “any new members to propose,” the follow- 
ing were presented: J. E. Foster, V. S., Coshocton, O. (Ont., 
1891), vouched for by Drs. L. W. Carl and W. E. Wight ; Ben}. 
Schmidt, D. V. S., Wapakoneta, O. (N. Y., 1892), vouched for 
by Drs. S. E. Bretz, J. H. Blattenburg; R. J. Michener, V. S., 
Lebanon, O. (Ont., 1885), vouchers Drs. Walter Shaw and W. 
E. Wight. All credentials being satisfactory, and no objections 
being offered, the rules were suspended and the gentlemen all 
elected by acclamation. Each in turn thanked the association 
with that little cut-and-dried speech we all of us have used. | 

The remainder of the evening was used very beneficially 1 
reporting interesting cases, one in particular by Dr. Shaw, where 
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a horse severed the jugular vein and partially the carotid artery, 
and the doctor after ligating the carotid on both sides of the in- — 
jury completely severed it himself and the animal recovered. 
Dr. Carl reported a very interesting case, minutely describing | 
symptoms, and asked the members for a diagnosis. Like all q 
such cases, there was considerable disagreement. i 

At 10.30 P. M. the association adjourned to meet at 8 A. M. 
next morning; but hours after midnight the Secretary was 
hunting beds for some of the boys who had failed to provide ~ 
themselves with such early in the evening. You know our 
meeting was during the senatorial tussle and Columbus was full 
of politicians. 

Jan. 13, 1898.—Meeting called to order by President-elect 
Dr. W. Shaw at g’A. M. | 

The chair appointed as a committee of three to audit the 
books of the Secretary and Treasurer Drs. W. E. Wight, W. J. 
Torrence and §. D. Myers. 

The Committee on Contagious Diseases rendered verbal > 
report, calling attention to actinomycosis, glanders, tuberculosis, 
etc. 

Dr. Kent, of Cadiz, reported a case of tuberculosis in Jersey 
cow that he had destroyed, and exhibited remarkable specimens | 
of the internal organs ; showing how intensely they were in- | 
volved ; yet he had been called to treat the animal because of an 
abortion. ‘The heart, lungs, mesentery were all studded with > 
tubercular nodules. The case was extremely interesting, as none | 
present had before seen the heart so diseased. The discussion 
that followed was taken part in by all. 

The report of the special committee on veterinary law was 
tendered by Dr. W. E. Wight, and as usual, was the signal for 
diversified opinions and plenty of them. 

No definite action was reached, so Dr. Fair moved and Dr. 
Carl seconded a motion to appoint a cominittee of two Colum- 
bus veterinarians to watch legislation during the present ses- — 
sion of the legislature and if any law was presented to confer | 
with the society’s President, and act in the matter as they 
thought best for the interest of veterinarians, and for higher 
veterinary ability. Carried The chair appointed Drs. T. B.- 
Hillock and D. S. White. 

The auditing committee rendered the following: ‘“ We, | 
your committee appointed to audit the books of the Secretary 
and ‘T'reasurer, beg leave to report that they have performed that 
duty and fouid balance on hand last report $276.44; receipts \* 
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for term, $47.50; expenses, $40.90, leaving a balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer of $283.04—all bills of this session being 
paid. W. J. Torrence, S. D. Myers, W. E. Wight, Committee.” 
Motion was made by Dr. Cotton supported by Dr. Carl that the 
report be accepted and cominittee discharged. Carried. 

The chair appointed the following standing committees for 
the ensuing year: Veterinary Progress—Prof. David S. White, 
Dr. Benj. Schmidt, Dr. J. H. Blattenburg. Contagious Diseases 
—Dr. J..D. Fair, Dr. S. H. Kent, Dr. S. D. Myers. 

Dr. W. E. Wight moved that we now proceed to name a 
meeting place for our semi-annual meeting and proposed Toledo 
during July. Dr. Fair supported the motion. The name of no 
other city being presented, Toledo was declared the choice of 
the association. ‘There being no other business the association 
adjourned, after one of its pleasantest sessions, at which all had 
been pleased, yet not one subject had been reduced to writing. 

Wo. H. GRIBBLE, D.V.S., Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The regular meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held in the lecture hall of the Kansas City 
Veterinary College evening of Feb. 9th, 1898. The meet- 
ing was called to order by First Vice-President Dr. R. C. 
Moore. Members present, Drs. S. Stewart, B. F. Kaupp, R. P. 
Steddom, G. A. Johnson, G. C. Pritchard, E. E. H. Biart, J. B. 
Black, R. C. Moore, F. W. Hopkins, J. H. Cock, and W. A. 
Heck. Visiting members of the profession were Drs. W. R. 
Cooper, of Kansas City; S. T. Miller, of Shelby, Iowa, and 
about twenty of the college students. 

The first business to come before the association was relative 
to members in arrears. Dr. Pritchard moved that all members 
-who have been active members and who have moved too far 
away to attend the meetings, and have paid up their. dues rea- 
sonably close, be elected honorary members; seconded and 
‘carried. 

Dr. Stewart moved that all members who are in arrears two 
-years, and who have never paid anything to the society, be sus- 
pended ; seconded and carried. 

It was moved that all members suspended for non-payment 
of dues may be reinstated on payment of dues to date of sus 
pension ; seconded and carried. 
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It was moved that a committee of three be appointed to— 
draft resolutions to be sent to the U. S. Senators from Kansas — 
and Missouri, urging the defeat of the anti-vivisection bill now 
pending before the Senate. Motion seconded and carried, and — 
the following committee appointed: Drs. S. Stewart, G. GC. — 
Pritchard, and G. A. Johnson. 

The first paper was by Dr. Pritchard, on “‘ Mechanical Treat- 
ment of Lameness.” The doctor was of the opinion, ten or 
twelve years ago, that Robert Bonner’s theories of a balanced 
foot were wild and visionary; but practical experience had — 
forced him to accept them, and is of the opinion that any 
veterinarian who will give study and thought to the matter | 
in an unbiased manner will be convinced. After giving his — 
theories on cause of spavin, wind puffs, and navicular disease, — 
and the treatment of same by paring the feet, the paper was open © 
for discussion. Dr. Johnson promptly took issue with the 
essayist, and a lively discussion followed for nearly an hour. 
Other members offered suggestions and asked questions until 
the subject was thoroughly turned over and looked at from 
many points of view. It was evident that Dr. Pritchard had 
given this particular subject more earnest study than any other 
member present. 

The next paper, by Dr. E. E. H. Biart, on “Torsion or Dis- | 
placement of the Large Colon in Protracted Colic,” was very 
well received. It seemed to be a new idea to most of the veteri- — 
narians ; consequently but few could discuss it. ‘The doctor 
was deluged with questions, which he answered very satisfac- 
torily. His method of diagnosis is manual examination per 
rectum, when by feeling for the longitudinal bands on the colon 
he is able to determine whether there is torsion or a normal po- 
sition. If normal the bands run parallel with the abdomen. 
His method of replacement is by simply grasping the organ 
and by traction and plenty of patience bodily turn the organ. 
He gave as his opinion that a large percentage of fatal cases of 
colic is due to this cause. He had in past few months post- 
mortemed nineteen cases, and found torsion in six of them. . 

Dr. R. C. Moore gave an interesting talk on the methods of - 
one Giles, of this city, who is pushing a proprietary 
remedy with which he claims to cure all the diseases horse-flesh 
is heir to, and is interfering seriously with regular veterinary 
Practice. He calls upon the owner of every sick animal of 
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which he can learn, and urges the merits of his lotion, and _in- 
sists upon his giving it a trial. 

An analysis of this remedy revealed its composition to be 
camphor five grains, sulphuric ether one and one-eighth 
drachms, and linseed oil enough to make one ounce. The 
doctor had prepared some of the lotion and had it on exhi- 
bition, and it was impossible to distinguish between this prep- 
aration and the original “Giles Lotion.” Various means of 
dealing with this gentleman were discussed, and Dr. Moore con- 
cluded to furnish to his customers at cost all this preparation 
they might wish, and it is his opinion that a bottle such as is 
sold for one dollar he could compound for a few cents. 

Dr. Stewart gave an account of a peculiar disease he calls 
“Contagious Vulvitis of Cattle.” A large herd of heifers origi- 
nally from near Trinidad, Cclorado, was shipped to Kansas 
City, and sold in small bunches to farmers in various sections, 
where it seems they all developed the disease, which ran a 
very rapid course, and in case it was not treated terminated in 
death in about three weeks. None of the members had seen 
anything similar, but Dr. Pritchard had seen an affection of the 
vulva caused by feeding on old straw. 

Several members had cases they wished to report, but the 
lateness of the hour prevented, and a motion to adjourn ended 
another very profitable meeting. 

- W. A. HECK, Secy and Treas. 
CHICAGO VETERINARY SOCIETY. 

The March meeting was called to order on the roth by the 
President, Dr. Walker. Roll-call showed 15 members present. 

On request of Dr. Walker, Dr. Merillat took the chair as 
acting chairman. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read by the Sec- 
retary. Exception to the same was taken by Dr. Walker as 
regards the last motion—an appeal from the chair. Motion by 
Dr. Campbell, seconded by Dr. Ryan, that the objectionable clause 
in the minutes of the previous meeting be excluded from such 
minutes. Voted and carried. No report from the Secretary. 

The Treasurer reported $8.08 in the treasury. 

The committee appointed to draught resolutions of regret on 
Dr. James Henderson’s resignation reported through their chair- 
man the resolutions adopted. After the reading of the same tt 
was moved by Dr. Merillat, and seconded by Dr. Richel, to ac- 
cept same. Voted and carried. Moved and seconded, that Dr. 
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James Henderson be elected to honorary membership in the so-— 
ciety. Carried. 

Motion by Dr. Nelson, seconded by Dr. Ryan, that the rules © 
be suspended and the reconsideration of the previous vote rela- 
tive to the expulsion or retention of Drs. Pierce and McGraw be © 
acted upon. Voted and carried. After some discussion it was 
moved and seconded to lay the reconsideration of the matter on * 
the table. Voted and carried. 

The second reading of the resolutions to change the quorum a 
of the society for the transaction of business from 11 to 7 was 
read by the Secretary. Voted upon and carried. Under com-— 
munications a letter was read from Dr. Albert Babb, Secretary } 


calls of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Moved > 
rigi- aud seconded to notify Dr. Babb of the receipt of said letter. 
sas Voted and carried. 
ions, Dr. J. F. Ryan then read a paper entitled ‘“ Region of the | 
mas Eye, as regards Examination for Soundness,” as follows: The 
d in eye is the organ of vision, the phy siological mechanism of 
seen the sense of sight ; the perfection of anatomical arrangement — 
f the of parts by which optical images may be formed, or means by af 
which the faculty of vision is exercised. Hence the necessity _ 
the of being most particular in passing criticism on this most im- 
nded portant organ. 
A horse with impaired vision may become a very dangerous 
1S. animal ; he may see things very imperfectly, distortedly, or does 


not see them until just upon them (such as man-hole covers in | 
the street, etc.), from which he unexpectedly shies, with very 
varying results. And, again, on the other hand, a beautiful, 
full, clear, sound, intelligent eye enhances the appearance and 
value of the animal. A commonplace, dull, unsound, unintel- 
ligent eye detracts from beauty and depreciates his value from 

a greater to a very considerable extent as a consequence. 

The following diseases of, injuries to, and abuormal condi- 
tions encountered in the eye and its appendages I consider un- 
sound : 

Opacities of the cornea, of all forms that are distinguishable | 
on the corneal field. 

Cataract, and diminished transparency, or any opacity of the 
crystalline lens or its capsule. 

Palsy of optic nerve, amaurosis (amblyopia), from various 
Causes: Anaemia from illness or hemorrhage, lead poisoning, 
exposure to prolonged glare, as from snow blindness ; tumors 
and other diseases of the brain implicating roots of the optic 
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nerve ; retinitis under pressure upon the retina from dropsical or 
inflammatory effusion, and also occurs from overloaded stomach. 
Unsound except where disease is symptomatic of some remova- 
ble cause. 

Periodic ophthalmia (recurrent ophthalmia, constitutional 
ophthalmia, moon- blindness, iridochoroiditis).—In any stage of 
its periodicity is absolutely unsound. 

Loss of an eye (through injury, enucleation, rupture, etc. ). 
Absence of eyelid, torn off or removed in whole or in part. 
Absence of membrana nictitans. 

Fungoid growths of whatever character requiring €Xcisioni. 
Occluded “duct, producing epiphora, requires surgical treat- 
ment and is an unsoundness. 

Paralysis of lids (ptosis), partial or complete, is an unsound- 
ness. 

Strabismus of all varieties, causing faulty position of the eye, 
requiring division of the tendon of the contracting muscle. 
Entropium or inversion of the eyelid. 

Ectropium or eversion of an eyelid ; both these conditions 
require delicate surgical interference, and are unsound. 
Vermicular ophthalmia, caused by filaria papillosa, requires 
removal and is an unsoundness. 

Owing to the members agreement with the essayist that all 
the conditions were an unsoundness no special discussion took 
place, though great interest was shown in it by all present. 
Moved by “Dr. Hughes, seconded by Dr. Nelson, to close 
discussion. Voted and carried. 

Under new business the resignations of Dr. E. L. Quitman 
and Dr. Frank Allen were presented to the society by the Secre- 
tary. Motion by Dr. Dubia, seconded by Dr. Campbell, not to 
accept these resignations. Amendment by Dr. Hughes, sec- 
onded by Dr. Richel, to defer action until the next regular meet- 


ing. Voted and carried. 
Moved and seconded to adjourn. a 
L. CAMPBELL, D. V.S., _ 
First Vice-President and Secretary. 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF VETERINARY GRADUATES. 
The annual meeting of the Society of Veterinary Graduates 
was held at Madison in the rooms of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety on Friday, February 25, 1898. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock p. M. by the 
President, Dr. L. A. Wright. Roll-cail: Drs. Clark, Leech, 
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Schmitt and Wright present. Visitors: Drs. Clute, Heer, 
Beattie and Smith. The Secretary’s report was read and 
adopted. The Secretary reported correspondence with Dr. J. P. 
Laws, the Treasurer, who had removed from the State. The 
Secretary was unable to find the Treasurer’s books to investi- 
gate the same. The report of the Secretary in regard to the 
Treasurer’s accounts was adopted subject to inspection. 

Dr. Clark presented the application of Dr. J. P. Laws for 
honorary membership. On motion, action on the application 
was postponed until the Treasurer’s accounts were investigated. 

Dr. G. Ed. Leech presented an application for honorary 
membership for Dr. C. H. Ormond, of Milwaukee. It was 
moved by Dr. Clark and seconded by Dr. Schmitt that the ap- 
plication be granted. Carried. 

Dr. G. Ed. Leech reported that two members of the society, 
Drs. R. A. Higgins and Jno. T. Unertl, were holding offices, 
one as first vice- president and the other as treasurer of a live 
stock insurance company and were giving the said company free 
services. Dr. Leech gave a description of the plan of operation 
of said company and a detailed report of the business transacted 
by the company during the past year. It was moved and sec- 
onded that Drs. Jno. T. Unertl and R. A. Higgins be requested 
by the Secretary to show cause on or before the next regular 
meeting in August why they should not be expelled from mem- 
bership for violation of Sec. 7 of the Code of Ethics. 

The applications for membership of Dr. R. S. Heer, Plate- 
ville, and Dr. H. P. Clute, Marinette, were presented. 

In the absence of the Censors the President appointed Drs. 
Schinitt, Leech and Clark to report on the applications. The | 
cominittee reported favorably on the applications. The Presi- 


dent cast a deciding vote and they were declared elected to — 


membership. 


Dr. Leech made a report in regard to the veterinary bill be-_ 


fore the last session of the legislature. After discussion, the re- 


port was accepted and it was decided to present practically the | 


same bill at the next session of the legislature. 
Reading of Essays and Reports of Cases.—The President — 
gave a short and instructive talk on the duties and future pros- 
pects of the veterinarian. 
Dr. G. Ed. Leech read a very interesting paper on “ Azoturia. 
in the Dog,” * and reported several cases. Discussed by Drs. 
Clark, Beattie, Heer, Wright and Schmitt. 
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Dr. Wright reported an obstinate case of sweeny. Several 
interesting cases were reported and discussed. 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, which resulted as follows: President, Dr. L. A. 
Wright, Columbus; Vice-President, Dr. J. F. Roub, Monroe ; 
Secretary, Dr. W. G. Clark, Marinette; Treasurer, Dr. Chas. 
Schmitt, Dodgeville. Censors—Drs. R. S. Heer, Plateville ; G. 
Ed. Leech, Milwaukee, and H. P. Clute, Marinette. 

It was decided to hold the semi-annual meeting at Columbus 
in August, subject to the call of the Secretary. On motion the 
society adjourned. W. G. CLARK, M. D. C., Sec’y. 


VETERINARY.MEDICAL SOCIETY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ The meetings held during the month of February were very 
interesting and instructive. ‘They differed from previous meet- 
ings in many respects. 

Among the new members who joined the society were: Dr. 
Robert Formad, who was unanimously elected as honorary 
member, and Mr. Joseph Johnson, who was elected as a mem.er 
of the society. 

Mr. A. Cunningham, the ex-Treasurer of the society, made 
a report, and it was moved and seconded to accept the same and 
to extend a vote of thanks for the valuable service rendered the 
society. 

Mr. Hoopes was appointed as a committee to inquire into 
the matter of the society certificates at Avil & Company. 

Mr. Newcomer was appointed to see to the binding of the 
magazines in the library, which were presented to the society 
by Prof. J. W. Adams. 

It was moved and seconded not to send out any inquiry 
sheets this year, but to let each member of the Senior Class 
have twelve of the inquiry sheets. 

Next in order was a Mock Trial, in which Mr. Horner was 
supposed to have sold a horse to Mr. A. Cunningham for $250. 
The purchaser claimed that the horse was not as represented, 
and brought suit against Mr. Horner for $500 damages. The 
participants consisted of the following : 

Judge of the court, Prof. L. Pearson ; attorney for plaintiff, 
Dr. C. J. Marshall ; attorney for the defense, Dr. W. H. Hoskins ; 
examining veterinarian, Dr. W. G. Shaw; expert examining 
veterinarian, Prof. S. J. J. Harger; witnesses for plaintiff, 
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Messrs. Kirby, Hoopes and Cornman; witnesses for defense, 
Messrs. Chesley, Cheney and Nolan. ‘The jury consisted of 
Messrs. Miller, Jones, Newcomer, Taylor, Land and Repp. 
The jury brought in a verdict of $300 damages in favor of the 
plaintiff against Mr. Horner. After the trial the members ad- 
journed to “the assembly room, where a light lunch and smoker 
was awaiting them. - 
At the last meeting of the society Mr. Atwood Hoskins Ke 
gave a very interesting talk on pigeons. He spoke of the | 
characteristics of the different breeds. He had several speci- — 
mens to show to the society, among which were the jacobin, 
tumbler, pouter, homing-carrier and fantail pigeons. Mr. Hos- 
kins is one of the best and most extensive breeders of pigeons. 
in this country, and undoubtedly is well versed on the subject, as_ 
was shown by the way he answered all questions which were > 
put to him after his lecture. The short time that Mr. Hoskins © 
was with the society was greatly appreciated, as it was sug- | 
gested that he should give the society a talk at least once every 


year. . M. JAcos, Secretary. 


INOIS STATE VETERINARY M. ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting was held at Bloomington on Feb. | 
15. The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock A. M., Dr. — 
Welch, one of the Board of Censors (in the absence of the a 
President and Vice-President), in the chair. On roll-call, the | 
following members answered to their names: Drs. Alverson, — 
S. S. Baker, Nattress, Pease, Sussler, Scott, Stringer, and Welch. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership: | 
Dr. J. D. Nighbert, of Pittsfield, vouched for by Drs. Alverson — 
and Stringer; Dr. D. E. Baughman, Danvers, by Drs. Welch 
and Alverson; Dr. N. W. Kyle, by Drs. Babb and Baker. 

Moved by Dr. Alverson, seconded by Dr. Stringer, that the 
gentlemen be unanimously elected to membership, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot to that effect. Carried. — 

On motion, meeting adjourned for dinner. | 

The meeting reconvened at 1.30 P. M., Dr. Babb, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Dr. Stringer read a paper on “ Specific Medication,” which 
elicited considerable discussion. 

Dr. Sussler read a paper on “Treatment of Parturient Apo- 
plexy,” which was so radically new that a long discussion en- 
sued. A case report on ‘“ Hydrops Amnii,” from Dr. E. S. Fry, | 
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was read by the Secretary. Dr. Alverson read a case report on 
“ Dystokia,” which was fully discussed. 

Moved by Dr. Pease, seconded by Dr. Baker, that a vote of 
thanks be tendered the essayists. Carried. 

Charges were preferred against Dr. E. L. Quitman by Drs, 
Nattress and Stringer, for violation of the code of ethics of the 
association in promiscuous advertising, and he was cited to ap- 
pear at the next regular meeting to show cause why he should 
not be expelled therefrom. The resignations of Drs. Jas. 
Henderson and R. P. Steddom (they both having left the State) 
were received and accepted with regrets. 

A communication was received from Dr. A. T. Peters, of 
Lincoln, Neb., inviting the association to attend the next meet- 
ing of the U. S. V. M. A., at Omaha, in a body. Moved by Dr. 
Stringer, seconded by Dr. Nattress that the invitation be accept- 
ed, and that the association attend the meeting. Carried. 

Regrets were received from Drs. Wilson, Newly, and others 
at their inability to attend the meeting. 

Moved by Dr. Pease, seconded by Dr. Nighbert, that the 
meeting adjourn, to meet in Chicago at the call of the Presi- 
dent. S. S. BAKER, Sect’y. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE ONTARIO 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The last regular weekly meeting of the society for the pres- 
ent college year, was held March 11. During the college session 
156 papers were read on various subjects of interest to the stu- 
dents. The discussions were exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive, thus impressing many valuable points upon the minds 
of the students. The following is a list of the papers read dur- 
ing the past month: 

Essays—T. J. Fletcher, ‘ Rinderpest”” ; B. W. Groff, “‘Gid”; 
W. L. Adams, “ Hernia”; E. T. Cunningham, ‘ Actinomyco- 
eis”: T. Lambrechts, Alosis ” : ; Hamlet Moore, Incompati- 
bility Stedman, “ Rabies Hayter, Hered- 
ity”; G. K. Cranston, “Cocaine”; C. Owens, “ Anthrax”; 
A. D. McLachlin, “ Azoturia”; T. Rowland, “ Barium Chilor- 
ide’’; J. A. McDonald, ‘“‘Shoeing”’; W. E. Fairbanks, “ Nux 
Vomica”; G. W. Higginson, Lithotomy »; M. Hayward, 
Ophthalmia P. Howland, “ Chlorodyne” ; E. B. Truitt, 
“ Ovarectomy”’; J. Short, “ Creolin ”. W. H. Corey, “ To Class 
of ’98.” 

Communications—A. H. Krull, “ Punctured Wound”; S. 
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Caldbick, ‘“‘ Acute Indigestion”; D. S. Jones, ‘Fistula of 
Steno’s Duct”; J. W. Rutledge, “Gunshot Wound”; A. P. 
Lubach, “ Diarrhoea”; J. S. McIntyre, “ Wisdom a Examin- 
ing Foot”; J. P. Howland, “ Esophagotomy ” E. B. Truitt, 
“Tyinpanites”; J. Dixon, ‘“* Pectoral Injury ” ; C. Owens, 
“Strychnine Poisoning in Dog”; A. G. Van Tine, ‘“‘Spasm of 
Diaphragm.” C. W. FISHER, Secretary. 


NITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION 

President Salmon has appointed the following committee on 
charter: Dr. W. Horace Hoskins (Chairman), Dr. T. Bent 
Cotton, Dr. A. W. Clement. : 

It has been definitely decided to make meat inspection the 
leading sanitary subject for discussion, the topic to be subdi- 
vided into sections. It may be possible to have this si gs 
illustrated by a large number of pathological specimens, — 
especially those pertaining to the more common diseases found 
in food animals. If this subject should be presented in this 
manner it will prove very attractive to every veterinarian in- 
terested in municipal meat inspection, both actual and prospec- | 
tive. 

As a side attraction it has been suggesied that a clinic repre- 
senting some of the major surgical operations be performed by 
well-known surgeons. This course would add much to the in- | 
terest of the meeting, and would demand the attention of every 2 
phase of membership. 

Secretary Stewart writes that he will be able to furnish the — 
names of a number of essayists in time for the May REVIEW. 

We hear that the Committee of Arrangements have their | 
programme of entertainment well under way, and that it will be | 
very attractive. 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. DE Wo LF; of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has been — 
transferred from E. St. Louis to Chicago. 

Dr. HARRISON H. GEORGE, of Noblesville, Ind., has accep- | 
ted a position as Assistant Meat Inspector at Kansas City. ; 


DR. SALMON visited Kansas ore on his return to Washing- 
ton from Fort Worth. 
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Dr. T. A. STUART, B. A. I. meat inspector, has been retrans- 
ferred from Kansas City to Cleveland. 

Dr. ADAIR, who has been in the quarantine service station 
at Nogales, Arizona, has been transferred to abattoir work at 
Kansas City. 

Drs. RICHARD BLANCHE and J. S. Buckley are recent 
appointees on the Government meat inspection force at Kansas 
City. 

Dr. F. W. CARNACHAN, who has been in practice for ten 
years at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed as_ Assistant 
Meat Inspector and reported for duty at Kansas City. 

Dr. W. A. HEcK, formerly B. A. I. meat inspector at Kan- 
sas City, has been transferred to St. Joseph, Mo., and placed in 
charge of a microscopic station. 

Dr. F. W. Hopkins, who has been in the employ of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Kansas City two years, has been 
transferred to East St. Louis. 

MICROSCOPIC STATIONS for the inspection of pork have re- 
cently been established by the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
East St. Louis, Ills., St. Joseph, Mo., and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Dr. T. L. Rick, of Harmony, Minn., has recently been 
appointed on the force of the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
assigned to the quarantine division. 

Dr. C. J. SIHLER has resigned his position with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and has formed a partnership with Dr. R. 
C. Moore, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. R. P. SteDpDOM has been transferred from the meat in- 
spection division at Kansas City to the quarantine ; he reported 
to Chief Dean on Feb. Ist. 

Dr. J. L. Tver, of Chebanse, Ill., is about to remove to 
Jackson, Miss., where he will engage in the practice of human 
medicine. 

FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS OF HorsEs from the Chicago mar- 
ket to Europe amounted to 2934, while the total for the first 
two months of 1898 was 5434—which establishes a new record 
in this industry. | 

DISEASES OF THE CAT.—In the February Veterinary /our- 
nal (England) Henry Gray, M. R. C. V. S., contributes an in- 
teresting article on the above much-neglected subject, confining 
his remarks to the diseases of the skin and their treatment, with 
a consideration of the external parasites of cats. : 
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elected Secretary of the Niagara County Farmers’ Club, at the 
Court House in Lockport, N. Y., at its twelfth annual election, 
Jan. 29, 1898. ‘This is one of the most enterprising farmers 

clubs in this State. a 

MAURICE O’CONNELL, D.V.S., of Holyoke, Mass., who has 

been a member of the Massachusetts Board of Cattle Commis- 
sioners almost from its creation, was appointed City Veterinarian 
of Holyoke on March 10. The positon returns annual fees of 


from $500 to $600. . 


Dr. R. H. HARRISON, who has been actively engaged in 
practice at Atchison, Kansas, for many years, has given up his 
practice and has accepted a Government position as Assistant 
Meat Inspector and assigned to duty at Milwaukee. Dr. John 
Wright, of Kansas City, has taken charge of Dr. Harrison’s 
practice at Atchison. 

EDMUND TATTERSALL, the head of the famous firm of Tat- — 
tersall’s, horse auctioneers, died in London, Eng., on March 
sth. Since the time of King George IV. the horse market | 
founded by Richard Tattersall, near Albert Gate, Hyde Park, | 
London, has been the best known and most prominent ae 


among the English-speaking public. Edmund has been the 
head of the house for many years. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION OF HORSES IN THE CHICAGO 
Stock YARDS is in charge of Dr. B. A. Pierce, one of the Assist- 
ant State Veterinarians. An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Stock-Yards Company and the Chicago Horse Ex- 
change, whereby the Illinois State Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners have supervision over horses stabled there as to — 
glanders and other communicable diseases. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CATTLE COMMISSIONERS have se- 
cured a temporary appropriation from the Ways and Means 
Cominittee of the Legislature to continue their work, and ex- | 
pect to secure an additional $130,000, which will be the amount © 
asked for by the Commission. A spirit of retrenchment is per- _ 
vading the Bay State, and the Board, appreciating the fact and _ 
the hopelessness of obtaining the previous year’s $250,000, 
thought discretion the better policy, and we are glad to hear 
that they will be successful. 


KILLED HORSES TO PREVENT THEM FROM STARVING.— | 
During the latter part of February and the first of March the 
Snow in the mountains of Maine was unprecedented in depth. © 
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At one point it was eight feet on the level, and all supplies were 
cut off from the lumber camps. For weeks the crews at the 
camps worked shovelling a road in order to get food and fodder 
for men and horses. The grain and hay at one camp gave out 
and the horses were fed upon flour. One firm killed forty head 
of horses rather than see them starve to death, and another 
killed ten. Old-time lumbermen say the amount of snow in 
the woods was more than ever known before. 


An IMpoRTANT APPOINTMENT.—Dr. Charles Wardell 
Stiles, the zoologist of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has been 
selected as attaché to the American embassy at Berlin, and will 
remain indefinitely in Germany. Among other duties he will 
report upon the actual condition of American meats as they go 
to that country. The Secretary of Agriculture will exert every 
effort to have the service extended to include all the European 
nations. The appointment of Dr. Stiles is very important, in 
view of the negotiations now pending over the exclusion of our 
agricultural products by Germany, and his mission requires a 
very diversified knowledge. We are assured that no better se- 
lection could have been made. 


Texas CATTLE RAISERS’ CONVENTION.—There were be- 
tween 5000 to 7000 visitors at Fort Worth the first part of 
March in attendance upon the annual convention of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. Dr. Victor A. Norgaard, chief of 
the division of pathology of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the Bureau, were among the visitors, 
as were also Dr. Charles Gresswell, State Veterinarian of Colo- 
rado, and Mr. E. J: Temple, President of the Colorado Veteri- 
nary Sanitary Board. These gentlemen, with other interested 
parties, held an informal meeting and discussed means of put- 
ting into practice the method of dipping cattle to prevent fever 
and for the admission of cattle when so dipped into the States 
of Colorado and Kansas. 


A NEw AID TO VETERINARIANS.—In the advertising pages 
of this month’s REVIEw will be found the advertisement of an 
old and well-known stock food, but which is placed before the 
profession in a new light, and one which is apt to attract the 
favorable attention of practical veterinarians. Messrs. Atkins 
& Durbrow, the manufacturers, state that it is not a secret 
formula and are quite ready to give its composition to any mem- 
) ber of the profession who desires the information. We were 
made acquainted with the formula some years ago, and the juniot 
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editor of the REVIEW has been employing it in his practice for 
some tine with most satisfactory results. Their announcement > 
fully explains its therapeutical advantages and indications, and 
we trust it will prove as efficacious in the hands of the general — 
practitioner as it has shown itself to be in ours. 


A BANQUET OF HorsE MEAT.—The Kansas City Sunxday 
Journal says that at the annual banquet of the Kansas City > 
Veterinary College on March 5 horse meat was served to the > 
faculty and students and some invited guests and, although the | 
spread was elaborate, not a morsel of meat other than horse flesh 
was served, beginning with soup and ending with roast. It is 
said that the guests pronounced it luscious. Even our sedate 
Secretary of the U.S. V. M. A. smacked his lips and said he en- 
joyed it. The following was the menu: “Soup: Consomme 4a 
la Equine. Broncho Bouillon. Meats: Roast Sirloin of Stallion 
with Brown Gravy. Fried Filly ala Soubise. Old Mare Boiled, 
with Horseradish. Boiled Gelding a la Francaise. Vegetables. 
Pastry : (Thoroughbred) Pudding. Nuts: Horse chestnuts. 
Drinks : Ice Water. Hard Water. Soft Water. Well Water. Hy-_ 
drant Water. Water. Coffee. Mares’ Milk.” It was voted to 
have a similar banquet,annually. 


VETERINARY HYPODERMIC TABLETS.—An important an- 
nouncement in connection with this subject is made in the ad- © 
vertising department of this month’s REVIEW, wherein the 
well-known house of the Buntin Drug Company, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., notifies the profession of material reductions in the prices of 
their standard and well-known veterinary hypodermic tablets. 
These concentrated preparations have gradually worked their 
way into professional popularity, and many practitioners employ | 
them exclusively for conditions where they are indicated. Their 
convenience, uniformity of strength, and general reliability war- 
rant their more extended employment, since the popular con- 
ception of therapeutics is to eliminate the non-essentials and to 
administer the active principles. The firm mentioned deserve 
well of the profession for their pioneer work in this direction, 
which was for a long time carried on in the belief that the 
merits of the preparations would eventually force a business in | 
that line. We are pleased to learn from the house that their | 
efforts are gradually meeting with the appreciation they de- — 
serve, and that the demand is upon an increasing scale. Some © 
of the most commonly used of the alkaloids have been the sub- — 
jects of the most sweeping reductions, and we are sure that the 
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efforts of the preparators will be adequately appreciated by 
American practitioners. 

THE LIVER FLUKE IN THE HAWAUAN ISLANDS.—Through 
the courtesy of Veterinary Inspector W. T. Monsarrat, of Hon- 
olulu, we are in possession of the report of the Board of 
Health of the Hawaiian republic, which includes that of the 
veterinary inspectors, Drs. Monsarrat and Shaw. These gentle- 
men are doing a grand work in dignifying the profession in 
that country, and are rapidly forcing a recognition of its merits 
by their intelligence and public-spirited demands for wise sani- 
tary means. Ina private letter from the former he says that 
he “is longing for the time when Uncle Sam will take Hawaii 
under his sheltering wing, so that he may become a member of 
that grand organization, “the U. S. V. M.A.” In perusing the 
veterinary department of the report we were struck by the 
diversified presence of the liver fluke among the bullocks 
slaughtered upon the group of Hawaiian Islands. For instance, 
on the island of Oahu there were slaughtered during the years 
1896-97 6811 bullocks, which showed 1 501 good “livers and 
5310 fluked livers; on the island of Hawaii, of 5319 inspected 
5233 were good and 86 showed abscesses ; on the island of Maui 
there were 162 fluked livers out of a total of 2 575 inspected ; 
on the island of Kaui, every liver examined was fluked, there 
being 56; on the island of Molokai, 60 were fluked out of the 
181 killed ; none were found among the 144 killed on the island 
of Niihau ; - and they were equally ‘good i in the 31 slaughtered on 
Lanai Island, but there were 6 abscessed livers in the 29 in- 
spected on the island of Kahoolawe. From the above figures 
it will be noticed that on one island the percentage is very high, 
while in an adjoining one the cattle are free from it. 


ASSISTANTSHIP WANTED. 
A qualified veterinarian of fifteen years’ experience, desires a position as assistant to 
city practitioner in the North or West. Address ‘‘SOUTHERN VETERINARIAN,” 
care REVIEW. 


FOR SALE. 
A substantial and commodious brick veterinary infirmary, office and residence, cen- 
trally located in a thrifty city of 25,000, and surrounded by a very rich agricultural and 


breeding country. 
The leading practice of the entire region has for fifteen years been and is still being 


conducted in this property. 
It is offered at less than 60 per cent. of cost, with cash payment sufficient to insure 


sale, balance at low interest and as long time as may be asked. 
An exceptional opportunity for an energetic, up-to-date man. 
Address W. L. WILLIAMS, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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